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Literary Market Tips 
Gathered from Authoritative 


Real Life Stories, 145 W. Fifty-seventh Street, 


SST New York, “is in the market for short fiction from 


2,000 to 7,500 words in length,” according to Mary 
McMahan of the editorial department. “The chief 
elements desired are a plot that moves quickly, an 
emotional effect, a colorful atmosphere. No 
serials, no stories that are morbid or pessimistic, 
or no confessions are wanted. We use some poetry, 
four to twelve lines in length.” It is understood 
that Real Life Stories pays 1% cents per word 
on acceptance. 


Triple-X, Robbinsdale, Minn., Jack Smalley, as- 
sociated editor, writes: “Triple-X is taking an- 
other departure from the usual make-up of ad- 
venture story magazines in line with its policy 
of complete illustrations and snappy layouts— 
and that is the biographical feature story. We 
want short yarns about men who have disting- 
uished themselves’ as sportsmen, explorers, sol- 
diers, sailors or pioneers—in short, the real ad- 
venturers who have gone out of their way to meet 
danger and excitement. Pictures of the hero 
are essential, and the more of them, the better. 
We pay 2 cents a word, up to 1500 words, and no 
yarn under that word limit will receive less than 


$25, though it be only 500 words. Decisions with- . 


in three days. These sketches are scattered 
throughout the magazine—six or seven a month— 
and the supply hasn’t met the demand in six 
months. Anyone can write them. Another thing 
—a thrilling experience, if accompanied by a 
photograph and told in about 500 words, will 
bring the author $5 in the Reader’s Rodeo. As for 
the fiction department, we are not open for serial 
length'stories at this writing, but the shorter stor- 
ies are needed. Very short Western tales are at 
a premium. We are looking for novelettes of the 
Mounted Police, the Western Ranch, and foreign 
adventure tales, and are always on the lookout 
for a sparkling detective story.” 


The Elks Magazine, 50 E. Forty-second. Street, 
New York, reports to a contributor that just at 
present it is pretty well stocked with material for 
“The Sun Parlor” (its humor page) and is not 
looking for new manuscripts. 


The Independent, 9 Arlington Street, Boston, de- 
sires poems and uses a small amount of fiction, 
for the most part in the form of very short stor- 
ies of 1500 to 2000 words in length. The greater 
number of articles used are upon political, social, 
economic, scientific, literary and religious subjects. 


Today's Housewife, 134 E. Seventieth Street, 
New York, John Howie Wright, publisher, reports : 
“Commencing November 1, all material that is pub- 
lished in Today’s Housewife will be bought on a 
cash basis. The prices will be lower than those 
we have been paying on publication.” 


. fields of science, industry and invention. 


Real Detective Tales, 800 N. Clark “Street, Chi- 
cago, Edwin Baird, editor, writes: “I am always 
seeking the work of.new writers for Real Detective 
Tales and Mystery Stories, and an wn name 
on a manuscript generally invites a prompt and in- 
terested reading, with the hope that it may be an- 
other ‘discovery,’ but of late I have noticed that 
most of the manuscripts I’ve received are obviously 
written by persons who'never read a copy of Real 
Detective Tales and Mystery Stories and are thus 
wholly unacquainted with my special needs. I am 
actively in the market for detective and mystery 
fiction of any length from 1,000 to 50,000 words, 
and I particularly need novelette lengths of 12,000 
to 20,000 words. I employ no readers, but read 
all manuscripts myself; and I give quick decisions. 
Payment on or before publication. I shall he 


— for any space you may give this letter in 
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Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 E. Ontario 
Street, Chicago, L. K » Managing editor, 
writes: “As a general thing, we try to confine 
ourselves strictly to the new in 
n fea- 
ture articles we make a special effort to avoid 
anything of an academic nature and to confine 
ourselves to presenting information that would 
be useful to the general reader—the man in the 
street.” Popular Mechanics Magazine pays 1 cent 
or better a word, with an average allowance of 
$2.50 each for photos. mnt 


Kenneth N. Rinker, 522 Franklin Street, Co- 
lumbus, Ind., writes: “Beginning probably with 
the March number we will issue Tourist, a new 
magazine devoted exclusively to that class which 
uses the motor trails for pleasure. , We require 
the assistance of tourists and writers who have 
a story to tell, a trip to live over again, some 
emergency repair to pass on to others, something 
which would not only interest but benefit the tourist 
public. At the time we come out interest will still 
be rife in trips to Florida and. the South. We 
can use good art, also. Our rates, at the start, 
will not be as good as we wish to pay later, but 
can be listed by you as fair. We will pay on pub- 
lication for several months and will endeavor to 
deal honestly with every writer and to respond 
promptly.” 

The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, general book 
publishers, have moved from 426 W. Broadway, to 
393 Fourth Avenue at the corner of 27th Street, 
New York. 

All-Sports Magasine, 14 E. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Joseph Godfrey, editor, uses “stories and 
articles of the outdoors, such as hunting, fishing, 
baseball, golf, tennis, camping, horse and auto 
racing, etc.” It requires photos with all articles. 
Rates and methods of payments not stated. 
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Woman’s Weekly, published by The Magazine 
Circulation Co., Inc., 431 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, has suspended publication and the company 
is in the hands of receivers. In regard to manu- 
scripts submitted to the magazine, Gladys Nelson, 
secretary to the Co-Receivers, writes: “Our edi- 
torial staff is no longer with us, but we have re- 
turned all manuscripts we could find in the edi- 
torial office. ‘It may be that we have overlooked 
a few. If-sauthors will advise us the names of 


their manuscripts, we shall be glad to look for © 


them.” A-further notice is sent by H. S. Mc- 
Cauley, 440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, who 
states: “Writers who have unpaid claims for 
manuscripts, either printed or accepted for publi- 
cation by the recently defunct Woman’s Weekly, 
may have their claims looked after by sending all 
papers and letters bearing on the acceptance of 
their matter to me at the above address.” Mr. 
McCauley writes that he is looking after the in- 
terests of various Chicago writers in this matter. 


McNaught’s Monthly, Times Building, New 
York, has announced that with the January issue, 
: will appear in an entirely new and enlarged 
orm. 


Red Pepper, The Red Pepper Publishing Co., 
124-62 Washington Street, Newark, N. J., Harry 
all kinds is solicited. It uses a great number of 
dialogue and other jokes, epigrams, comic and 
“snappy” poems and the like. Rates and methods 
of payment are not stated. 


L. C. Page & Company, publishers, 53 Beacon 
Street, Boston, write to a contributor, “We never 
accept a manuscript unless we have all rights.” 


(Continued on Page 30) 


Prize Contests 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. Thirty-third Street, 
New York, have announced further details ¢on- 
cerning their $2000 prize compeition for the hest 
original novel of not less than 30,000 words. sub- 
mitted to them before April 1, 1925. Any author 
is eligible for the prize who is an American citi- 
zen and has not published a novel in book form 
prior to the War (August 1, 1914). Each manu- 
script must be accompanied by the author’s declar- 
ation that it is submitted in competition for the 
prize and must be offered for publication on terms 
to be arranged between the publisher and the au- 
thor. The prize will be awarded in addition 
to the usual royalty. 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Division 
ot Literature, is announcing two prize contests. 


Through the generosity of Mrs. William Brown . 


Maloney, editor of The Delineator, prizes amount- 
ing to $150 will be offered for the best apportion- 
ment of certain sums to the reading matter for 
a family of five, with three children, ranging from 
sixth grade to high school. For the best appor- 
tionment of $100 to the reading matter for such 
a family, $75 will be paid; for the best appor- 
tionment of $50, a prize of $50 will be given; 
for the best apportionment of $25, $25 will be 
given. The budget must include all books, maga- 
zines and newspapers purchased for the family 
during the year. For the sake of uniformity of 


price, no combination offers may be included in 
the list. State price of each item. The family 
is presumed to possess the usual home library, in- 
cluding the Bible, Shakespeare, Cook-book and 
Dictionary. No text-books for the children should 
be included. For the best original, unpublished 
verse upon some phase of American home life, 
not exceeding thirty lines, a prize of $25 is of- 
fered by Mrs. Maggie W. Barry, Chairman of the 
American Home Department, through the Division 
ci Literature. Both contests close January 1, 1925. 
Contributions may be sent to Mrs. L. A. Miller, 
“1528 N. Nevada Avenue, Colorado Springs. All 
contestants must be members of federated clubs. 


James Nisbet & Co., Litd., 22 Berners Street, 
London, W. 1, England, announces a prize of 125 
guineas, about $600, for the best story for boys 
submitted not later than January 15, 1925. The 
length of the story should be about 75,000 words. 
There is no restriction as to subject. 


Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. Thirty-third Street, 
New York, closes its last quarterly $2500 prize 
competition for this year, December 31, 1924. At 
that time prizes of $1250, $750 and $500 will be 
awarded for the three best stories submitted to it 
since October 1. Harper’s will have awarded $10,- 
000 in prizes during the year 1924 to American 
and Canadian authors for original stories with no 
restrictions as to type, theme, or length, though 
the preferable length is from 4000 to 7000 words. 


The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York, an- 
nounces its fifth annual poetry contest in which a 
prize of $100 will be awarded for the best poem 
by an American poet submitted not earlier than 
December 1, and not later than December 31, 1924. 
No restriction is placed upon the subject or form 
of poems submitted but poems longer than 400 
lines, or which are translations or in any language 
other than English, will not be considered. No 
more than three poems may be submitted by the 


same author. Manuscripts must be typewritten 


and must have the author’s name in full on each 
page. As no manuscripts will be returned, authors 
are advised to keep copies. Mark on the outside 
of the envelope, “For The Nation’s Poetry Prize.” 


Civic and Commerce Association of Northeast- 
ern Minnesota, 402 W. First Street, Duluth, Minn., 
is offering a prize of $500 for a name. The an- 
nouncement states: “Northeastern Minnesota, with 
her marvelous lakes, streams and forests, with 
her fishing and big game hunting, needs a same 
by which it may be known to the nation as a great 
recreational region, just as Yellowstone Park is 
now known. Names submitted should cover three 
points: Fixing the geographical location, empha- 
sizing the recreational advantages and implying the 
thought that all America is welcome. Contestants 
are not limited to one suggestion. Contest closes 
January 1, 1925. No obligation involved in sub- 
mitting names. Well-known judges will make the 
selection. The winner receives $500 in cash. All 
replies dated and numbered as received.” 


The American Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, for its December prize contest, offers 
$30, $10 and $5 for the best letters within 400 words 
on “The Best Loser I Ever Knew.” Closing date 
is December 30. Address Contest Editor. 
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SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


THE EDITORS of Tue Avurnor & 
NALIsT maintain departments for the con- 
venience of those who desire authoritative 
advice upon their literary problems, 
training in the art of writing, or assistance 
in the preparation or marketing of manu- 
scripts. These departments are now in their 
ninth year of helpful service to writers, and 
their benefits are available for nominal fees. 
Clients of these service branches are guar- 
anteed the personal attention of the editors, 
and thus are assured of sincere, capable as- 
sistance and instruction, backed by a sub- 
stantial institution. 


WILLARD E. HAWKINS, Enprror 
Davi RaFre.ock Epwix Hoover 
Joun H. Currrorp 
Associates 


TERMS: $2.00 a year in advance; 20 cents a 
copy, Canadian and foreign subscriptions $2.25 
a year. Stamps, coin, money order, or check 
acceptable. Three-year subscriptions, $5.00. 


ADVERTISING RATES: Per page, $50.00 per 
insertion; half page, $25.00; quarter page (4 
inches), $12.50; smaller space, $3.50 per inch. 


CONTRIBUTIONS of superior interest to writers 
will be promptly considered and offer made if 
acceptable. Stamped envelope for return if un- 
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Copyright, 1924, by THz AvutrHor & JouRNALIST 


FIGURES ON WRAPPER show date to which 
your subscription is paid. Act promptly in re- 
newing or reporting change of address. Maga- 
zine will be discontinued at expiration of sub- 
period, unless renewal is specificall. 
ordered. 


Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1916, at 
the Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the 
act of March 8, 1879. 


TRAINING FOR AUTHORSHIP. Tue 
Avrnuor & Journauist’s Simpuiriep Trarn- 
inc Course 1n Snort-Strory a 
standard course, offers at very moderate 
cost an opportunity for systematic training 
in short-story writing under an interested, 
qualified instructor. The course was devel- 
oped by Willard E. Hawkins, editor, and 
David Raffelock, associate editor, of Tue 
Avtnor & JourNna.ist, and the assignments 
of all students are handled personally by 
Mr. Raffelock. 


PROSE MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM. 
Manuscripts submitted to Tue AvurnHor & 
JouRNALIsT, accompanied by the proper fee, 
are carefully read and frankly and con- 
structively criticised. Good features, as 
well as faults, are pointed out and remedies 
are suggested for the latter. Marketing ad- 
vice forms a part of this service. This de- 
partment is in charge of Mr. Edwin Hunt 
Hoover, successful writer of fiction and 
articles, associate editor of Tue Avutnuor & 
Journauist. The fees, which should accom- 
pany submitted manuscripts, are as fol- 
lows: Manuscripts up to 1500 words, $1.50; 
2500 words, $2; 3000 words, $2.50; 4000 
words, $2.75; 5000 words, $3; 7500 words, 
$3.50; 10,000 words, $4; longer manuscripts, 
each 10,000 words, $3.50. Play manuscripts, 
$5 for each act. Photoplays, double the 
prose manuscript rates. 


VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION. 
This distinctive service is in charge of Mr. 
John H. Clifford, whose scholarly help is 
highly recommended. The fees are 5 cents 
a line, minimum charge $1. 

MANUSCRIPT SALES AGENCY. A re- 
liable manuscript sales service is conducted 
for the convenience of readers and clients. 
A reading fee of $1 for each manuscript of 
5000 words or less, 20 cents for each addi- 
tional 1000 words or less, is charged. Ma- 
terial will be accepted for marketing only 


. if the editors of Tue Auruor & JourNAL- 


1st consider it likely to sell; other material 
will be returned with brief explanatory 
criticism. Verse and photoplays not consid- 
ered by the Agency. 


LITERARY REVISION and MANU- 
SCRIPT TYPING are also included in the 
service offered to all readers. 
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Selling 


A General Review of the Manuscript Market and the 
Idiosyncrasies of Their Editors By a Favorite 
With Author and Journalist Readers 


By Warren Hastings Miller 


THE writer who 
turns over his 
output to a liter- 
ary agency is 
missing half of 
the interest of the 
game. No one 
knows better than 
this humble scrib- 
bler the up-etting 
and discouraging 
effect of a rejec- 
tion slip. My 
postman arrives 
about noon, and I 
try to get most of 
the creative work 
done for the day 
before then, sim- 
ply because of 
that same dread 
of the mail. Your best story comes back 
from your best customer—and who can es- 
cape the feeling of distrust and discourage- 
ment that that catastrophe has upon your 
work! The literary agency saves you all 
that; but still I say you are missing a most 
Important part of your life as an author by 
any such method of selling. 


You mail the story to a good agency. 
Months pass with a profound silence hover- 
ing Over its adventures. Then comes a let- 
ter announcing its sale, or the story itself 
comes trailing back with a list of its voy- 
ages appended, or, as one agency managed 
to achieve, a letter offering to point out the 
story’s faults for a consideration! 

_ But you have missed a deal of interest 
in all that. You have deprived yourself of 
the opportunities to know anything at all 
of editors and their ways; of hints, perhaps 
of €ncouragements. Many young writers 
bewail the atmosphere of cold silence which 

ers over all letters accompanying re- 
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turned manuscripts, not to mention the bleak 
discouragement of the printed rejection slip. 
Some word of criticism, some hint as to why 
the story did not please, might have accom- 
panied the return of your effort! Why did 
it not? Why, you ask, and ask in vain. 
Bless you, no editor has time enough to de- 
vote a single line of criticism to your screed! 
Besides, he knows it is futile and likely to be 
of more harm than help. The story may be 
just right for the next editor. They are all 
as diverse human beings, of as diverse tastes 
and ideals as any set of men in the world. 
Under them are scores of readers who have 
a general idea of what the chief and the 
magazine want, but these readers too have 
their particular tastes and it is quite likely 
that your story may have never got beyond 
the judgment of two or three of them. 


GELLIN G direct gives the writer glimpses, 
~ however vague, into that world of read- 
ers and editors. I have been writing now 
for some fifteen years, selling my own work, 
except for periods when I was out of the 
country for months. During those years I 
have slowly built up an acquaintance with 
the editors of many of our American maga- 
zines. I was myself an editor for seven 
years, and I can say that we are all alike in” 
one respect: we have a fair notion of the 
sort of material our readers are looking for. 
Beyond that resemblance there is wide di- 
versity in taste and preference. It is the 
author’s business to learn, if he can, the 


editorial tastes of the different magazines ; 


and by selling his own work direct he may 
get what he conceives to be an insight into 
those tastes. 

Personal acquaintanceship is not of very 
much value. Editors do not want particu- 
larly to see you, but they do particularly 
want to see good work from you. I happen 
to have met most of our editors personally 
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in one way or another. Does that give you 
_ any glimpse into their minds? Not in the 
least. The editor as a man is generally a 
fine fellow; as the reader of your manu- 
script you have to deal with a taster of liter- 
ary teacups, bound round about with re- 
strictions upon what he knows will not go 
down with his readers. That has nothing 
whatever to do with you as a man, splendid 
chap though you may be. 


"THE author’s lot is a precarious one at 

best. There are many ups and downs 
to be looked for, due to the personalities of 
these same editors. You may have a mai 
who admires your stuff and is easy to sell 
to; news comes that he has left the paper 
for another position and you find that the 
new man cannot see your work at all. How 
often does it happen as the years go by! 
A good market gone forever. But luck usu- 
ally compensates and you discover a new 
editor, or he discovers you. 

But it is only through your own unaided 
efforts. I have heard much of magazines 
who keep a staff of readers combing the 
rival periodicals for good work by new men. 
It may be so; but none of them ever dis- 
covered me, and I manage to keep stories 
running in most of the popular magazines 
too. You have to be eternally pushing out 
for new markets yourself. During the last 
four years I have lost two and gained three 
that way. When Howard Wheeler was edi- 
tor of Everybody's I was one of his ace-high 
contribs. The magazine got into financial 
difficulties and the new moneyed interests 
insisted on putting in a watchdog over the 
editorial management. Wheeler promptly 
resigned. The new man “canned” me right 
off, and with me a much better writer, Ed- 
gar Wallace, whose “Tam of the Scoots” 
was then running, a splendid series of short- 
stories. Yet Wheeler had to fight that man 
to get Wallace in at all. The quality of an 
author’s work has little to do with it; many 
much more obscure factors in the magazine 
world dictate his fate. 

My other loss was that good market, 
Country Gentleman. The whole Curtis 
crowd are as fine a body of editors as exist 
and they have always been most kind to me. 
But Country Gent. got cut down on its edi- 
torial space, and as they still had a long 
serial of mine illustrated and set up in-type 
but not yet published, there was nothing for 
it but to shut down the bars. A loss of 


$2000 a year, from men who liked and ap- 
preciated my work. 

The compensations were that Mr. S. S. 
McClure got control of his magazine again, 
opening up that market; Farm & Fireside, 
which, while by no means such an extensive 
market as Country Gentleman, since it 
comes out but twelve times a year, pays very 
well for its stories and articles; and last but 
not least a new juvenile which pays real 
money. 

There are only five of these: American 
Boy, whose editor, Mr. McGuire, is always 
looking out for the best that is written; 
Boys’ Life, the Boy Scout paper; St. Nich- 
olas, whose serials must be written with an 
eye to book publication by the Century Com- 
pany, and Youth’s Companion. They all 
pay good rates. My own feeling is that 
nothing can be too good for boys. They are 
as keen thinkers as men—recall the Greek 
roots that you wrestled with as a boy of six- 
teen—and the general author has to put his 
best wits into writing an acceptable story for 
them. The world has no keener critic of a 
story, in matters of plot probability or fact, 
than a boy, however obtuse he may be to its 
psychology. 

Among the populars we have, of the best 
class, Red Book, Blue Book, Popular, Top 
Notch, Adventure, All-Story, American, and 
McClure’s. I have sold to all of them save 
American, whose small-clerk type of story 
is rather out of my line. Karl Edwin Har- 
riman and his assistant, Donald Kennicott, 
who preside over Red and Blue, are fine men 
who write enthusiastic letters when you turn 
in a good one and a regretful line about not 
ringing the bell when you fail to hit them. 
That does not signify much. It merely 
means that you failed to tickle the partic- 
ular mass of brain-cells that Harriman cat- 
ries under his hat. If the story is a good 
one and you know it is, shift ’em around; 
McClure or Hoffman or Maule is sure to 
grab it. 


OFFMAN’S prejudices against stories 
in which “females” appear are well 
known. He caters to the wanderlust broth- 


‘ erhood, the feet of the young men who are 


overdue on tother side of the world. But do 
not think you can land him with any bald 
melodramatic adventure yarn, as such! Un- 
less you have a strong, manly motive, 0 
friendship, or character development, or 
courage—one that will appeal to his two 
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fisted readers—woven in with your adven- 
ture yarn, don’t bother him with it. Hoff- 
man tries hard to build up around his paper 
writers who can get that point of view. You 
become invited into the Adventure family. 
Hoffman himself invites you in to lunch 
where he can sound out something good un- 
der the hair on your head. To me his most 
disconcerting criticism consists in bawling 
out “Unconvincing!” at you when you pray 
for a reason why your last got turned down. 
Good heavens, “unconvincing,” when you 
have written facts! Means that, while you 
may have dallied with the facts, it did not 
look that way to him as you put it on paper. 
So you search the story with wondering 
eyes—and sell it to someone else. 

Mr. Scott of Top Notch is a go-out-and- 
get-’em editor. You sell him something that 
hits his particular complex and he writes for 
more. Turns down the very next one. 
Why? So far as I can judge he likes a bit 
of heart-interest in his, something that 
rouses an.emotion, wrings a tear, somewhere 
inthe yarn. If your story is merely inter- 
esting it sounds mechanical to him. And he 
is strong on dramatic interest. As to Mac- 
Lean of Popular, tickle him on the funny 
bone and you have him. A good keen yarn 
with a lot of laughs and a serious undertone 
is the thing he wants, from what little I 
have been able to judge. 

Bob Davis of Munsey: I have hunted 
and fished with Bob, and treasure a number 
of his inimitable letters. What a Mencken 
he would make if he took up his pen to 


‘pierce through Mencken’s shallow roguery! 


As an editor he has fewer restrictions and 
aberrations than any of them. He does not 
care a whoop about when and where the 
story is pitched or what the nationality of 
the hero is. One restriction only: nothing 
mentioned about the church or religion. 
“Love, life, and death” is Bob’s formula. 
And in your introducing of your story he 
likes to have you “set the stage” first; but 
I sold him one once with a typical Edgar 
Wallace introduction, a single exclamation, 
one word. 


HEN there is Bittner, scout for The 
Frontier, and recently of Short Stories. 
Read his book and you glean that plot in- 
terest is what he is looking for. That is one 
g00d guide for your selling. If your story 
a very simple plot and depends on char- 
acter-study for its interest, why send it to 


him? On the contrary, if it is involved and 
full of twists and thread woven into a 
breathless texture of story interest, with 
suspense carefully sustained, he’s worth try- 
ing! Sex complication bars you at once. 
The thing must be “clean”—hideously so, 
disinfected, so to speak. Half of sex com- 
plication, anyhow, is but the reflex of the 
author’s own lascivious mind, so why must 
you weave your story around it? Another 
complication would do as well, and must do, 
if he is to consider it. The Frontier also 
opens up a field that has been hitherto rather 
discouraging—that of the historical story. 
Many of our popularemagazines will not 
touch them; all prefer the historical back- 
ground pared to the minimum possible con- 
sistent with the plot. But The Frontier is 
looking for stories that reproduce vividly the 
scenes of our romantic history. A new sell- 
ing angle, this; I am working right now on 
a story written -five years ago around the 
flatboat era on the Ohio of 1787. An epic 
period, when all America was pushing west- 
ward over the Alleghenies. The flatboat 
was the pioneer’s forerunner of the covered 
wagon. In it the settler penetrated the fron- 
tier by the only available route, the rivers. 
Of the logs of the flatboat he built his home 
when the site was chosen. Both banks of 
the Ohio were then hostile with Indians. 
The world was waiting for Anthony Wayne 
to smash them, once for all, in the great 
campaign launched from Fort Harmer. 
Grand, romantic material; but no one would 
look at the story five years ago. Now it 
needs entire rewriting, so badly was it done, 
but I labor on it with enthusiasm, knowing 
that if I do well The Frontier is looking 
for it. 


ANP how about the highbrows in all this? 

There they are: the Austere Four, 
Harper’s, Scribner's, Century, and Atlantic. 
We “pops” like to read them, but did any 
of us ever sell them anything? So far as 
I can judge, Harper’s has a horror of any- 
thing resembling action. The hero sits in 
an armchair throughout the story and goes 
through absorbing psychological convulsions. 
Scribner's is better. If you have a yarn 
with plenty of humor and a heavy heart- 
throb in it, it is their type of story, but 
not their story, for the matter of style inter- 
venes. We pops differentiate ourselves at 
once by every word we write. If we have 
the style of Mrs. Andrews or Dorothy Can- 
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field or Dr. Henry van Dyke, well and 
good, the plot will get across. Otherwise 
not. 

Century is striking out into the most mod- 
ern in prose and verse. Donn Byrne is the 
only one of the new best sellers to run ser- 
ially in it. If you are not up to that sort 
of thing, stay out. 

Atlantic is my favorite of them all, but 
it is perfectly hopeless for the ordinary fel- 
low to expect to sell anything to Mr. Sedge- 
wick. He uses very few short-stories and 
those utterly unusual. The ordinary concep- 
tion of a short-story is outside the pale en- 
tirely with Atlantic, Anne Sedgewick, L. 
Adams Beck, and a number of one-story per- 
sons, furnish the bulk of the fiction. By a 
one-story man I mean a person of bookish 
tastes and keen intellect who has one good 
story within him-—generally something un- 
usual—which he tells in a style altogether 
his own, something utterly different from 
the daily output of the professional writer. 

Between the highbrows and the general 
pops I would put The Saturday Evening 
Post. It is a devilish hard market to sell 
anything to. Heaven help the poor, dull 
wight who has only a story to offer them! 
To get into the Post you. can forget the 
logics of plot, and cast your shoe out over 
psychology and characterization, but you 
must be clever. There are plenty of bright 
souls who:have the keen wit and the exuber- 
ant phrase for a Post story. Naturally the 
Post prices bring them all in. Something 
to make three million people laugh; nothing 
that any one of the three million can point 
to with the criticism, “Why, I could write 
a better crack than that myself!’ The gen- 
eral public in America is full of born jokers 
and humorists. You have only to ride home 
in a street car with a crowd of workmen to 
hear as funny witticisms as ever were 
penned—from some unknown boob in over- 
alls with a smut of machine grease over 
one eye. The Post has to go him one bet- 
ter, for he pays his nickel and buys the 
magazine. This scribe cheerfully acknowl- 
edges that He dould not write anything 
good enough for the Post to save his soul. 
You can laugh at its plots and sneer at its 
psychology, but—can you beat one of those 
Negro stories by Octavus Roy Cohen? 

You will note that none of the present 
leaders of our literary clique sell anything 
to the magazines. Where do you find such 
men as Benet and the rest? An article in 


The Bookman, perhaps contributed gratis, 
here and there a literary criticism. Most 
of them live by their jobs on various news- 
papers and magazines. Heaven help them 
if they had to get out into the storm as we 
do! Most of them bring out a book a year, 
which is vigorously tub-thumped for by The 
Bookman and the exchange literary supple- 
ments. How much the royalties really 
amount to is problematical. There is a vast 
difference between library popularity and 
real sales. 


ANP that brings me to the subject of 
** bookselling in general. Unless a writer 
achieves popularity by a vigorous publicity 
campaign in the newspapers carried on by 
his publishers, he has not much hope for an 
income there. The book sells its few thous 
sand copies and dies. You rake in perhaps 
five hundred dollars in, royalties. After 
that, another book. But you. can keep 
that up year after year without ever getting 
anywhere. Look over the lists of new fic- 
tion published every month. Hundreds of 
new books, perhaps a dozen noticed in the 
reviews, and that dozen by the clique who 
beat the cymbals for each other. No one 
else gets a line. With the result that the 
general public is in no way attracted to your 
book. Judging from those which are re- 
viewed, the rest must be very awful. But 
I doubt it. I like to feel that down some- 
where in that mute list there is more than 
one book of real value. But I pity the poor 
author who wrote it and whose hopes are 
pinned on its success. Quality has nothing. 
to do with it, advertising everything. Look 
at the trash put over on the public by adver- 
tising—the “Outlines” of this and that— 
and you can see what advertising will do 
for a book. 

My own outdoor books have been steady, 
reliable sellers. They fill a need and the 
public buys them. But not through any ef- 
fort of the publishers. They are content to 
print the book and let it take its chances 
after the first flock of newspaper reviews. 
That course follows the same trend as fic- 
tion. You get a large initial sale, and then 


_ the book naturally dwindles and dies, shoved 


off the shelf in the bookstore by this year's 
new crop of books. But I found out that 


it paid to do my own advertising, and under 
its stimulus the ten outdoor books did not 
die but kept on flourishing and gradually 
finding their way into book catalogues and 
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other permanent lists. Once there they get 
copied from generation to generation. It is 
a long uphill row to establish a book. Five 
years of steady advertising has done it for 
mine, besides paying quite an income in per- 
sonal checks, one or two every day coming 
in during the book months from December 
to April each year. 

The fiction is another story. Those books 
all had good initial sales ; some of them died 
flat, others got adopted by state reading 
circles and thousands of copies were ordered. 
At best, unless an author makes a popular 
hit with some book, he cannot look for any- 
thing more than a supplementary income 
from his books. 


REMAINS the foreign field. Here too 
I believe the best results will come from 
personal selling. It may take time to send 
a story across the pond and send it again 
and again until sold. But I have tried such 
agencies as Curtis Brown in London and am 
of the opinion that unless an author is al- 
ready famous over here he cannot hope for 
much from them. I sent them a batch of 
stories published in our best popular maga- 
anes here, with the result that their own 
reader undertook to return them all, for he 
did not feel that they would have success 
with the English editors. Now, no man can 
assume any such thing. How does that 
reader know what may or may not hit an 
English editor? I am sure that I have no 
idea whether a new story is going to land 
with Harriman or Hoffman, but I am pretty 
sure it will hit somebody. The English edit- 
0fs are quite as various in their tastes as our 
own. The only thing to do is to try them. 
However, let me add a footnote to that. I 
did try the English magazines separately, 
this year. I made up a list of seventeen of 
their popular ones, publishing, God knows, 
dreadful trash, and to each I sent a separate 
story published in our American magazines, 
Red Book, Blue Book, Adventure, Mc- 
Clure’s, Top Notch, All-Story, the whole 
list. Result: without exception they came 
trailing back, each with a printed rejection 
ip, The answer? I take it that a man pub- 
hing here must be exceedingly well known 
before the “conservative” English editors 
will risk his stuff. Yet that is not a safe 
conclusion, either ; for a friend of. mine who 
published his first story in Adventure got a 
able from Cassel’s in England soon after, 
asking for the British serial rights. It was 


his very first published story—but I’ll say 
it was a whale! A whole lot better than any- 
thing I can do or ever shall do. Let us 
amend it that only the exceptional Ameri- 
can story attracts the British editor. He has 
such a load of exasperation over American 
spelling, American idiom all Greek to him, 
American point of view utterly hostile to 
his bringing up, that it is difficult for him 
to see your story at all. They take it very 
hard, these Englishmen, our impudent 
mangling of the English language, our ir- 
reverent point of view toward cherished 
British fetishes! And again, there is the 
libel law, which is a very real bogey in 
England. Without exception, my Far East- 
ern stories are based on incidents which ac- 
tually happened to real Englishmen in | 
Burma, India, The Straits ; and, hero or not, 
the editors over there are afraid the actual 
man will pop up with a warrant in his 


pocket ! 


"THE whole game of selling simmers right 

down to this: Your first efforts will 
get nothing but printed rejection slips. They 
are not worth anything else and never got 
beyond the first reader. Later you produce 
a few good ones and your name begins to 
be known. You get polite and very brief 
notes of rejection, or sometimes encourage- 
ment; rarely a criticism or a suggestion. 
Then you begin to ring the bell. The let- 
ters from editors over an accepted story 
are pathetic in the good man’s delight at 
having found a new writer. Your next 
story he turns down, with regrets, but you 
have got to the stage now where your work 
is fairly good. You read over the yarn as 
it comes back, cold and dead, with the taint 
of a rejection clinging to it. If it still 
awakens the old thrill and you perceive no 
structural faults—poor introduction, lack of 
unity, weak climax or the like—send it out 
again. You never can tell whom it is go- 
ing to hit. All you can do is to send it to 
the editors that you think will be partial 
to it. If at the end of about ten journeys, 
when it has exhausted all your usual cus- 
tomers and you have no new ones in mind 
whom it might please, put it away. Look it 
over again in three months. If it seems as 
good as ever, the net result is mystery or 
else to try it‘on them all again. It may 
have been rejected by a mere hair, last time, 
and this time go over. The editorial mood 
has a lot to do with it. Again, it may hit 
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a new reader this time and finally get up 
to the editor himself, who will be much as- 
tonished to learn that you sent it in once 
before. 

The keynote of an author’s life is hope. 
Never worry. It destroys good digestion 
and good work alike. Why do we write? 
Because it is a pleasure to produce good 
work, in any art. Literature is full of ups 
and downs, and there are plenty of times 
when the future looks black even to the old- 
timers who have sold lots of stories. Our 
new ones come back and we feel we are 
losing our grip. But there is always some- 
thing to buoy up hope. A certain Christmas 
looked pretty black to me, with big and ir- 
reducible expenses staring me in the face 
and the great outlay of going 28,000 miles 
out East in search of new local color yet to 
recover from. 

But Christmas Eve there popped out of 
the mail a check for five hundred dollars, 
from a magazine that I had not had even a 
bowing acquaintance with before—and for a 
story that I thought was dead and gone! 


WHY do we write? I think I put my fin- 

ger on it when I say that we continue 
to do so, in spite of black months and never 
enough income to go round, because we de- 
light in it more than in anything else we 
can do. The trials and perplexities of our 
story people are of perennial interest. We 
live with them all our days and dream of 
them at night. I really love many of my 
characters and wish I knew a few people 
like them. And the keenest of pleasure 
lies in doing good work, technically good. 
The first draft is a horror. You, your wife, 
all the family, are up in arms over the damn- 
able thing. How could you! But patient 


revision and rerevision gradually brings a 
polished thing out of it, jarring notes are 
eliminated, dialogue worked over until it 
sings, clumsinesses smoothed out—the hor- 
ror begins to be a pleasing thing to read. 
The result is enthusiasm, when you see it 
published. I unblushingly confess to read- 
ing some of mine with almost the thrill 
in which they were conceived. It’s a long 
road between the original thought and that 
published page, a road strewn with dead 
pages, vague and formless first drafts, dia- 
bolical exasperations in trying to make the 
darn thing jell. But I read the published 
screed with enthusiasm to keep on and write 
more. 

Once, at the end of a month’s battle-prac- 
tice on the U. S. S. Utah, I stood in the 
executive’s cabin for a final farewell. 

“Miller,” said he, “let me tell you, you 
have brought one damn fine thing to this 
old ship—enthusiasm! We Regulars are so 
used to all this that we get bored and don’t 
half appreciate what a fascinating thing this 
gunnery is! But you! Mandear! All over 
the ship, an example to all of us with your 
eager interest in all we do—just to watch 
you pick up gunfire until you got to be as 
much a shark at it as any of us, I tell you 
it did us all good here!” 

I grinned over “them kind words”; and 
for a writer, too, I would say that there 
is something still better than hope—enthus- 
iasm. It’s the mainspring of the whole 
game, the source of that precious thing the 
editors call spontaneity. Keep it up, boys, 
in spite of all the rejection slips in the 
world! Read the books on your own profes- 
sion and apply them to your own work. 
You grow enthusiastic as you see it grad- 
ually turning out better and better! 


The new custom inaugurated by Tue Autuor & Journa ist, of publishing photographs 
of the authors, when obtainable, in connection with their articles, evidently has won the quick 
appreciation of readers. “It makes the article seem more personal—like a heart-to-heart chat 


with the man or woman who wrote it,” is the way one correspondent phrased it. 


the idea has caught on so favorably. 


We are glad 


’ This month we received a brand new reason for not subscribing to Toe AutHor & Jour- 
NALIST. The correspondent informed us, “I’m not going to subscribe to your magazine because 
you sent me a sample copy a few weeks ago, and from an announcement therein I landed some 
interview work that will pay well.” Shedidn’t need us any more. Just what the moral is, we 
haven't figured out—probably it is, “Don’t send sample copies.” Anyway, the writer thanked us. 


. 


An Undeveloped Short-Story 
Field 


American Life and Spirit Can Only Be Expressed from Many 
Viewpoints; a View of the Short-Story’s 
Greatest Function 


By Austin Haines 
Associate Editor, Triple-X Magazine 


WE freqently 
see references to 
“the great Ameri- 
can novel,” usual- 
ly as some literary 
critic’s promise 
yet to be fulfilled, 
or in the perfervid 
notices of some 
publisher’s press 
agent. 

I fear, however, 
that this is des- 
tined to remain 
the proverbial 
hope deferred, 
which maketh the 
heart sick. Amer- 
ican life is too 
complex, its ele- 
ments too diverse, its viewpoints, spirit and 
hopes too varied to be embraced within the 
covers of one volume or expressed in the 
terms of a single formula. 

What is there in common between New 
England’s aristocracy of learning and the 
cow-punchers along the Nueces, or that 
Minnesota farmers of hardy Scandinavian 
origin can share with the ease-loving citizens 
of Creole descent in the Louisiana deltas? 


AUSTIN HAINES 


‘What possible bond of sympathy can exist 


between the woodsmen of our northern for- 
ests and the farmers of the grain belt, or 
between the socialistic dreamers of our con- 
gested city settlements and the individual- 
istic thinkers of the Kentucky and Tennes- 
see mountains, in whose veins flows the 
purest of our Anglo-Saxon blood? Yet all 
these have made their contributions to our 
national life, though held together only by 
political bonds, the least significant of social 


ties, 


No; American life and spirit cannot be 
expressed in a single book; but only in many 
volumes, from many viewpoints, and some- 
how out of the mass we shall achieve a com- 
posite literary expression. That, it seems to 
me, is the short-story magazine’s greatest 
function, reflecting as it does the many-sided 
life of the nation more easily and accurately 
than can the longer novels. 


Every good story portrays conflict of 
some sort, whether it be the physical conflict 
of the adventure magazines or the conflict 
of ideas of the problem novel, and it is this 
element that ambitious young writers, espec- 
ially in the smaller towns of the Middle 
West, complain is lacking in their surround- 
ings. I am convinced, however, that this is 
because, having eyes, they see not, and ears, 
they hear not. Right about them every day 
are situations that teem with romance and 
dramatic incident—characters whom a Mrs. 
Gaskell or a George Eliot would immortalize 
in the pages of a “Cranford” or a “Middle- 
march.” As a matter of fact one will meet 
with more real characters in the average 
mid-western country town in a short time 
than he will in a day’s journey in the city’s 
canyons of stone and steel. 

I know that it is customary for the East- 
ern correspondent, who “does” the West 
from the windows of his flying Pullman, or 
between munches on a sandwich at a Harvey 
restaurant, to return proclaiming that life 
here is hopelessly “stale, flat and unprofit- 
able.” Then along comes a Sinclair Lewis 
and sets the nation talking about Gopher 
Prairie and George F. Babbitt. 


"TAKE Iowa as a typical grain-belt state. 

It offers little in the way of bloodshed, 
wars or great seismic convultions to stir the 
imagination of the writer. Even Indian up- 
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risings were few to enliven the pages of its 
early history. But what will be found is the 
conflict of political and social ideals, result- 
ing from the silent struggles between the 
three streams of immigration that coalesced 
within its borders, so that when its settlers 
moved on farther west it was not as South- 
ern Bourbons, New England Puritans, or 
Middle-State men, but a composite of the 
three in that indefinite something we call the 
typical American. 


Not long ago, while on a train that was 
pulling into a typical country town in Iowa, 
an Eastern writer of prominence remarked 
to me that the state was physically and 
socially a dull gray monotone, lacking tradi- 
tions, romance or interesting characters. 

Leaving the train a few moments later, I 
passed what was left, under the pressure of 
commercial necessity, of a home that had 
seen history in the making, where John 
Brown wrote his Harper’s Ferry Proclama- 
tion, and where came William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Henry Ward Beecher and many an- 
other pillar of flame in those dark days be- 
fore the inevitable struggle, when it was a 
station on the underground railroad. In the 
village church is a pew which Wendell 
Phillips forever dedicated to freedmen and 
over which Ben Butler dropped a tear. 
When the late Ambassador Bryce, standing 
in the shade of its elms, heard the story of 
its founding from the lips of one of its early 
settlers, he exclaimed: “Oh, would that my 
friend Freeman were here! He would build 


to the well-known English writer. 


_A little way down the street I met a 
Scotchman who had just stepped out from 
the pages of “Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush,” and can state “the esoteric doctrine 
of spe-e-ritual independence” between puffs 
on his pipe. He argues theological ques- 
tions endlessly with his skeptical Irish neigh- 
bor, who declares that he “never will believe 
in hell till they git it loca-a-ted.” In the 
post office I came across an old truck gard- 
ener, poor in this world’s goods but rich in 
the finest things of life, whose great uncle 
wrote “Die Wacht am Rhein” and who told 
me that he first became interested in Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony through the med- 
ium of Emerson’s “Essays.” Near-by was 
an old sea captain, with as much of the salt 
tang about him as any ancient mariner spin- 
ning yarns on the rotting wharves of 


an altar and make a sacrifice !”—referring 


Marblehead. Down the street came a group 
of Indians from a near-by reservation, the 
squaws with papooses strapped to their 
backs and the bucks in blankets and mocca- 
sins. After them passed as typical a moun- 
taineer as you would find in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains—a descendant of the early Ken- 
tuckians and Tennesseeans who settled in 
the woods along the creeks and streams of 
Iowa, after drifting down the Ohio and up 
the Illinois and then crossing over to the 
sunset side of the Mississippi, before the 
Civil War. Their offspring have inter- 
married until family relationships are hope- 
lessly involved, but they retain the same 
social characteristics of their sires. They 
will never be successful farmers until all the 
streams are fished out and all the coons are 
killed in the woods. 


Not far removed from, this little town is 
the only farm that Abraham Lincoln ever 
owned and nearby Jefferson Davis spent 
some years before he became “leader of the 
lost cause.” There also Dvorak, the famous 
Bohemian composer, found the inspiration 
to write much of his “New World Sym- 
phony” and “Humoresque.” And what is 
true of Iowa is also true of Kansas, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas and 
other Mid-Western states. 


RADITION? Romance? Why, the 

very air teems with them, and on every 
hand are characters that lend themselves 
readily to fictional treatment. Yet there is 
always the tacit assumption, not only by 
strangers but by Mid-Western writers, that 
this material is not worth while, and they go 
scurrying off to the Eastern metropolis, to 
Alaska, to the Western plains and to foreign 
shores in search of local color. Russell Con- 
well’s perennial lecture “Acres of Dia- 
monds” contains a moral for such writers, 
who are overlooking the wealth of material 
that lies right at their doorsteps, awaiting 
but the artist’s discerning eye and portraying 
hand. 


Despite the contributions of Hamlin Gar- 
land, William Allen White, Octave Thanet, 
Edna Ferber, Sinclair Lewis and others, the 
grain-belt states still present the least-devel- 
oped field for American fiction-writers, and 
even though they lack some of the dramatic 
elements of the metropolis, the mountains, 
the plains, the desert and the sea, they have 
stories well worth telling. 


= 
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Genius, whose decorations alone are demo- 
cratic; art, which flows impartially from the 
finger-tips of dilettante emperor or cowboy, 
as O. Henry said, may be weaving a chaplet 
right now for the brow of some writer who 
is willing to take his scenes and characters 
from the heart of the West and thereby add 


a few more chapters to the ever-growing 
volumes that tell the story of America in 
fiction. These must take the place of the 
great American novel, of which much the 
same might be said as the farmer remarked 
of the camel—‘Hell! there ain’t no sich 
animule !” 


Reviewing the Day 


By John B. Behrends 


for some reason we cannot start the 

mental train of thought aflowing, it is 
a good plan to review the entire day thor- 
oughly from different points of view; for 
in this way we can often think of some- 
thing that demands to be written up. 

We may start out by thinking of the things 
that we did soon after rising. On our walk 
to the elevated station we perhaps saw some 
strange bird, large dog, or noted some pecu- 
liarlity in a person. Maybe we bumped into 
somebody while putting a letter in a corner 
mailbox, or we may have picked up a lady’s 
vanity case while she was depositing a let- 
ter in it. A man without arms selling pen- 
cils, closely watching everyone that passed 
him, may also be recalled. The run up the 
stairs to catch the coming elevated train, and 
the closing gates shutting us out at the last 
minute, may start a train of thought. The 
different faces on the train, as reviewed, may 
suggest characters for stories. Or while 
watching the guard closing the gates we may 
have wondered what he thinks of the crowds 
who pass his way, or about his work, or 
where he lives, and how he spends his time 
at home. Things seen on roofs of buildings 
may be used as bases for interesting articles 
or as germs of mystery stories. The noises 
of the city and how they are produced, with 
the effect this noise has on different people, 
would be a subject that could be written 
up from different angles. Vehiclar traffic, 
street cars, and city jams, and certain situa- 
tions in which we found ourselves while 
waiting to cross the street, may recall busy 
and comical scenes. The store windows with 
their various articles and decorations, the 
kindness or rudeness of people as they acci- 
dentally bumped into us, how our breakfast 
tasted, what others about us were eating, 
how the boss treated us, any little accident 


ws OMETIMES at our night writing when 


‘the day’s mail contain for you? 


or difficulty that we experienced in our work, 
how we spent the noon hour, how often we 
glanced at the clock, what we did upon 
reaching home, or what we expected to do 
and did not do—the thought of any or all 
of these things that we experienced may set 
the old typewriter to clicking. 

A friend’s having told us a good story, 
the unexpected remarks that someone made, 
conversation heard over the telephone, the 
noise of the wind, the sound of thunder, 
the hum of an aeroplane, beautiful music, 
the snoring of a person in sleep, the cries 
of the suffering, the laughter of different 
persons, the barking of dogs, the hum of 
insects, the noise of machinery, radio con- 
certs or lectures, and the shouting of chil- 
dren, are other things to write about, or to 
start trains of thought leading toward un- 
usual ideas. 

Did you read any books, magazines, or 
newspapers during the day, and what did 
Did you 
see any novel advertising signs, or notice 
the advertising cards in the street cars? 


yo may have been following certain 
special lines of thought, or something 
may have come to your attention to give you 
an entirely new idea of some person, place, 
or thing. Much excellent material often es- 
capes us because we do not write it up at 
the time that it is fresh in our minds. Every- 
one knows how vexing it is to be unable to 
recall something that we especially wished 
to remember. Daily we have many thoughts 
and ideas, and receive impressions that 
would be of value to us, but because we 
do not jot them down immediately nearly 
all are forgotten. 
Finally, this practice of reviewing the day 
has value in training both our memory and 
our power of observation. Try it. 
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The Editor---and the Unrush Mail 


Separation of the Sheep From the Goats in an Editorial 
Office; What the New Writer Should Know 
in Order to Run the Gantlet 


By Ralph R. Perry 


Assistant Editor, The Frontier 


PEEP behind the 
scenes of an edi- 
torial office with 
me. It helps the 
seller to market 
his goods, to 
know how the 
buyer tests them. 


When a manu- 
script is received 
it is first “en- 
tered” in a book 
of record, the 
form of which 
varies in almost 
every office. Al- 
though a maga- 
zine is not respon- 
sible for the loss 
of unsolict- 
ed manuscripts, in 
case of loss the editor likes to be able to say 
precisely when the story was received, when 
it was returned, and to what address. Some- 
times he may also wish to know what per- 
centage of a writer’s output is being sub- 
mitted to him, or how many of the stories 
he is buying, but the records are not often 
consulted for this purpose, and are fre- 
quently kept in the chronological order of 
receipt of manuscript, rather than under the 
author’s name. In any case, entry is a 
routine clerical operation. There follows 
the division of the sheep and the goats. 

This second step comes when the associate 
editor, or someone thoroughly conversant 
with the contributors and the policy of the 
magazine, divides the morning mail into 
two piles. The first contains stories sub- 
mitted by authors who have at least sold 
to the magazine or its competitors ; the sec- 
ond the work of unknowns, or those of 
whose work nothing favorable is known. 
This second pile is called the “unrush.” It 


RALPH R. PERRY 


is read when other work permits, usually 
by the less experienced members of the mag- 
azine’s staff, while the first pile goes direct 
to the associate editor or a trusted reader. 


Both piles will obtain a reading. But al- 
though editors are conscientious, they are 
human also. They know that all the big 
names sold their first stories out of the “un- 
rush.” In the pile on my desk tomorrow 
morning may be a story from an author 
who will be selling his work for ten cents 
a word in 1928. But on the other hand, in 
the magazine we will publish next month 
nine stories out of ten will be from writers 
whose names were already known to the 
associate editor, In finding that tenth story 
by the beginner, it is conservative to say 
that the reader must pass upon fifty manu- 
scripts; whereas the proportion of accept- 
ances in the selected manuscript may run as 
high as one in five. From the unrush it 
will not be over two in a hundred—and con- 
sequently an editor wades into the unrush 
with that sense of hope deferred which mak- 
eth the heart sick. 


| a word, while a beginner will get jus- 

tice, he cannot expect mercy. He must 
get the attention of a reader who is sus- 
picious and probably a little tired. It may 


be assumed that the reader has looked over, 


and rejected, ten stories. He picks up the 
eleventh—yours. You have put the sweat 
of your brain into it. But the reader 1s 
not clairvoyant. All he can see is a page 
of more or less even lines of typing on white 


paper, differing in no way from the ten 


rejected stories that have gone before. Sub- 
corisciously the reader knows that according 
to the law of averages your story will prob- 
ably be unavailable. His psychology is the 
same as yours when you put your spoon 


into a dish you have never tasted before. 


The first mouthful is all important. Can 
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you blame an editor—much—if he reads 
the first three pages and, finding them dull, 
glances through the rest, finds nothing to 
catch his eye, and tosses your story away? 


OR A BEGINNER the first three pages 
are the most important in the short- 
story. In a novel, the first twenty-five 
pages. They must be good. If they are, the 
editor will read page four with attention as 
kéen as if the story were signed by Irvin 
Cobb. Every magazine must keep finding 
new writers or go out of business. To pick 
a new author out of the unrush is a feather 
in the editor’s cap. A strong beginning 
means that an editor reads your story hop- 
ing it will be a buy, rather than expecting 
it to prove unavailable. 

While it is dangerous to give general 
rules for anything as varied in form and 
treatment as the short-story, it is safe to 
say that in the first three pages, the first 
thousand words, the author should present 
clearly and completely the situation he will 
dramatize in the rest of the story. At that 
point the reader must know what it is to be 
about. The antagonists must be introduced. 
Here is the hero. Here is the difficulty he 
must surmount. Here are the forces which 
are to oppose him. 

At once the editor knows whether the sit- 
uation is going to be interesting, and whether 
it meets the policy of his magazine. If you 
have been reaping a crop of rejection slips, 
take a copy of the magazine you are trying 


to sell and put a pencil mark at the end of. 


the first thousand words. Then make a 
synopsis of each story. I will wager that 
every published story will be well under 
way before you come to the designated 
point. That is what editors mean by open- 
ing with a bang. Pistol shots in the first 
paragraph won’t help—although, to be frank, 
I think 
“Crack! And another redskin bit 
the dust!” 
is the perfect short-story opening. At all 
events, isn’t it better than 
“The brook flowed silently be- 
tween leafy branches of an alder 
thicket as the sun descended toward 
the horizon obscured by the trees. 
The reader doesn’t know whether those 
branches are to be parted by a rifle barrel 
or a pretty girl. And life is short. 


iB the beginning of the story is satisfactory, 

the next step is for the editor to make a 
synopsis of the plot in about a hundred and 
fifty words. Most beginners think that an 
editor will pass on a story for a second 
reading only if he approves of it. This is 
not the case. If it‘is at all possible, it will 
be read twice in most offices. The duty of a 
first reader is to weed out the hopeless 
stories. He is hired to save the real editor’s 
time. In substance, he reports: “The plot is 
thus and so. In my opinion, it is worth 
buying’—“worth another reading”’—‘“not 
good enough for us.” But if tt has attracted 
his attention, the story will mount to the 
next step. 

Before the manuscript is finally pur- 
chased or rejected it may be read by from 
three to six editors. The point for the 
beginner to remember is that in all that time 
that hundred-and-fifty-word synopsis of the 
plot is clipped to the top of the manuscript. 
The synopsis is the first thing the editor 


sees. Upon * the plot depends whether he 


marks it for a second reading, and the moral 
is that if you cannot develop a plot that 
is interesting in itself, irrespective of how 
well you expect to tell the story, there is no 
use going to the typewriter at all. 


wrt makes a story interesting? The 
editors don’t know. One speaks of 
“illusion,” the next of “emotional effect,” 
a third of “conflict,” a fourth of “action.” 
The words are too vague to help an author, 
who must write about whatever it happens - 
to be that excites his imagination, with the 
hope that it will excite the imaginations of 
others. A good rule of thumb is that a 
story which can be summarized in less than 
a hundred and fifty words is too slight in 
plot to be expanded to five thousand. A 
second is to make the hero an ordinary man 
confronted by an extraordinary difficulty. 
A reader will instinctively put himself in 
the place of the hero if he is a man, or the 
heroine if she is a woman. Perhaps that is 
one of the reasons why we dislike tragedy. 
We hate to see ourselves die in the last 
chapter. However, if in the first thousand 
words the author shows the hero faced by 
a situation which is so difficult that you, as 
the reader, stop and say to yourself, “If I 
were that chap, I’d give up. I don’t see 
how he can wiggle out of that dilemma,” 
your interest is aroused. You read on to 
see how the hero got out of it. Perhaps 
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you as the reader have abilities you didn’t 
suspect. And if the writer can extricate 
the hero by his own efforts, by means of 
abilities common to the average run of man- 
kind, common to readers, the conclusion will 
be satisfactory and the story convincing. 
In our hearts we all bélieve we are hand- 
some, quick with our hands, strong, cour- 
ageous, and resourceful. Whatever the 
facts may be, there’s a thing called the ego 
complex that forces us to take a heroic view 
of ourselves. The writer can safely ascribe 
abilities such as these to his hero, but he 
cannot allow the hero to have more than 
ordinary luck. Hence the editorial preju- 
dice against coincidences. I remember a 
story in which a gunfighting hero was at- 
tacked by five desperadoes, and shot them 
all with one six-gun. That’s coming it 
strong, but I like to imagine I’m a dead shot, 
in spite of certain humiliating facts that 
occurred some years ago at the rifle butts. 
But those darn villains had set fire to the 
grass behind the hero, so that he was in the 
light, and they in the darkness. If I had 
been a hero, they’d have got me. I don’t 
like heroes to go out and find a gold mine. 
I can’t. I don’t like them to talk a bank 
president into giving them his daughter or 
a ten-thousand-dollar job. I can’t. But I 


like them to be smart—because, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am too, if you only knew me! 


WE have disgressed far from the edi- 

torial office to reiterate that a begin- 
ner in fiction cannot afford to be dull or 
unconvincing. But with a concise opening, 
and a reasonably complicated and convincing 
plot, a story stands or falls by novelty of 
the situations, and the vividness of character 
presentation. Those are matters largely be- 
yond a writer’s control. Authors write be- 
cause they must, and to a great extent, 
whether or not they sell, the result depends 
upon how much of life they have seen, how 
sympathetically they have seen it, and how 
much experience they have had in putting 
words on paper. 

Editors, however, do not expect the impos- 
sible. It is astonishing to see how many 
stories are bought that are considered only 
passable by the staff. Fully 50 per cent of 
what is printed just gets by. If one mem- 
ber of the staff likes your story and the rest 
are not outraged by it, you will probably 
make a sale. At least, you will get a let- 
ter instead of a rejection slip when it is 
returned, and from the letter you can see 
what is wrong, and learn to correct it. You 
will have graduated from the “unrush.” 


BOOKS EVERY WRITER SHOULD HAVE: 


WHAT AN EDITOR WANTS 


offered to fiction writers. 


may or may not want. 


have been greatly smoothed for me. 


story. Not a book of ‘“‘should’s” or ‘‘don’ts.”’ 


By A. H. BITTNER, Associate Editor The Frontier 


Mr. Bittner has unquestionably produced one of the most practical and helpful volumes ever 
One of the especially instructive features is the building up of a plot - 
from the original germinal idea to the completed short-story. Each step is clearly indicated and 
the final story, as accepted and published in a leading magazine, is reproduced. The chapters 
entitled ‘‘The Story is the Thing,’ “Getting That Plot,” and ‘Action,’ are indispensable. 
“Written by an editor who buys fiction and not by an author compiling a volume describing what editors 
Short, sane and sensible.””—James Melvin Lee in Editor & Publisher. 
“If Bittner’s stuff had come into my hands years ago when I first tackled the writing game, the way would 
He ma es clear so many things that were a puzzle for me until I worked 
them out by dint of much experience, particularly in the chapters on ‘The Story is the Thing, and ‘Action.’ 
— worth their weight in gold to a young writer, if he’ll heed them.””—Merlin Moore Tayi 
rr. 


CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY TECHNIQUE 
By DAVID RAFFELOCK, Associate Editor The Author & Journalist. 


A departure from the usual volume on fictional technique. It leads the way to clear think- 
ing so that the reader will himself be able to choose the best technical development for his 


“Mr. Raffelock approaches the exposition of short-story mechanics from the standpoint of awareness and 
thereby has succeeded in presenting the fundamentals of the business with extraordinary clearness and vividness. 
. . «© We hazard the opinion that this unpretentious volume .will yet prove to have been the pioneer in a new 
method of teaching short-story writing.”—T. O. O’Donnell, author, and recently editor of Writer’s Digest. 


These are the first two books of the A. & J. Writer’s Series. Uniformly and artistically bound, board covers. 
COMBINATION PRICE for both books ordered at once, $2.10 postpaid. Either book and a year’s subscription 
to THE AuTHOR & JOURNALIST, $2.95. Both books and subscription, $3.90. 


Postpaid, $1.10. 


or, author and 


Postpaid, $1.10 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


The Barrel 


Out of Which Anything May Tumble 


Looking for “Alibis” vs. Looking 
for Material 


N editor may examine your manuscript in 

either of two quite different moods, depend- 
ing upon whether his stock of material on hand is 
full or depleted. 

In the former situation, he doesn’t want to buy 
anything. He reads the manuscript almost with 
the hope that it won’t prove acceptable. As soon 
as he finds some defect in it, tangible or intangible 
—an “alibi” for rejecting it—into the return en- 
velope it goes. To please the editor in such cir- 
cumstances, your manuscript must be superlatively 
good.. It must compel him to buy. 

More fortunate is the manuscript that lands on 
the desk of an editor who is a little short of ma- 
terial. He is looking for reasons to buy rather 
than reject. A moderately good piece of work 
will wrest a check from him. “This manuscript 
isn’t perfect, but it has its good points,” he’ll 
reason. 

Finding the editor who needs material is largely 
a matter of luck. Here is a tip, however: Many 
editors let their stock get low toward the end of 
the year, and begin buying more heavily after the 
first of January. 


More Hocum Exposed 


DVOCATES of the scenario-school brand 

of seductive advertising who regarded THE 
AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST as too caustic in its 
criticism of their propaganda will do well to avoid 
reading the article on “Flimflamming the Film 
Fans” which appeared in the November issue of 
Woman’s Home Companion. 

We refrain from quoting it. While it probably 
goes beyond anything we have said in showing up 
the “hocum” of scenario-schools’ propaganda, we 
have about reached ‘the conclusion that AUTHOR 
AND JOURNALIST readers are beyond the need of 
further warnings. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the ex- 
posure of the screen-writing situation, which 
caused an actual wave of excitement when we 
came out with it in the January, 1923, issue of 
Tue AuTHOoR AND JouRNALIST, has become the 
everyday subject matter of articles in such staid 
and conservative magazines as Woman’s Home 
Companion. So does a little leaven perform its 
duty upon the whole lump. A few months ago, 
or example, who would have expected to see 
a frank footnote as the following in Screen- 


“Practically never is an idea purchased by a pro- 
cing company unless it has been printed as a 
story or performed as a play. Assuming that 
you cannot reach the theatrical producers, then 
the best thing for you to do is to write your idea 
into a story. This protects your idea, for it is 
copyrighted, and the screen rights belong to you. 

you can write a scenario, then you can write a 


story. The story will be accepted and paid for 
by some magazine and printed if it is good enough. 
There is no question about it. If you have the 
goods the story will sell. All the magazines are 
studied by the producers to find material. If it 
is good, you will receive an offer. Finally it will 
appear under another title, and you will hardly 
recognize it, but your iname will be on the an- 
nouncement, and your scenario career will be be- 


un.” 
w 
When Conscience Stepped in Too Late 


Please advise in an early issue the consequences 
when one sells a short-story to two publications, 
each without the knowledge of the other. 

Ordinarily I submit but one story to one pub- 
lisher at a time, but I was in desperate need of 
money and sent copies to two, who, with the irony 
of fate—I generally get rejection slips—sent me 
checks immediately. 

The money is spent but my conscience is busy. 
What can I do about it? What will they do? 

Very truly yours, 
“CONSCIENCE STRICKEN.” 
CoMMENT: What generally happens when we 


sell the same piece of property to two unsuspect- 


ing persons? 


Ww 
Checks Due These Writers 


Fiction Publishing Company, 325 N. 
Capitol Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind., publisher 
of Weird Tales, writes: “In going through the 
authors’ file of the Rural Publishing Corporation, 
which came into our possession when we took over 
Weird Tales recently, we find that this file does 
not have the addresses of a number of contributors 
whose material the former owners had published. 
We are desirous of knowing the addresses of these 
authors, so that when we are in a position to liqui- 
date these unpaid accounts, we will know where to 
send the check. 

Will you kindly publish the following list of 
stories and names of these authors and ask them 
to write and furnish us with their addresses? Vida 
Taylor Adams, “Whoso Diggeth a Pit”; J. H. 
Burland, “Strange Case of Jacob Arum”; Paul 
Crumpler, “The Photographic Phantom” (poem) ; 
Orville R. Emerson, “The Grave’; E. Thayles 
Emmons, “Two Hours of Death”; Leonard Fohn, 
“Visit of the Skulls” (poem) ; M. L. Humphreys, 
“The Floor Above’; Harry A. Kniffin, “Hand of 
Fatama”; Charles Layng. “The Cataleptic” ; Wm. 


- Merrit, “The Finale’; Will W. Nelson, “Voodoo- 
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ism”; C. P. Oliver, “Black Magic”; I. W. D. 
Peters, “The Gallows.” 


It Might Be Worse 


Vers Lisrist—“Alas I fear I haven’t written 
anything that will live.” 

Frrenp—“Cheer up! Be thankful you are alive 
in spite of what you’ve written.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 
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The Criticism Department of 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Is 
Now in Its Ninth Year of 
Helpful Service to 
Writers 


Professionals as well as beginners turn to this 
authoritative department, conducted by the edi- 
tors of The Author & Journalist, for assistance 
with their writing problems. 


What Is an Author & Journalist 
Criticism? 

No two criticisms, of course, will be alike. 
The endeavor in each case is to give the student 
the kind of help that will fit his case. 

As to length, the criticism will contain as 
many words as are necessary to cover the occa- 
sion. The ave e short-story criticism contains 
from 700 to 1000 words; it may contain more, 
and long manuscripts require correspondingly 
more detailed discussion. 

It tells the writer whether his conception is 
good or inferior, and why; whether it is in line 
with editorial demands and what changes are 
necessary to bring it into closer conformity with 
the requirements. The plot, characters, style, 
incidents, introduction, climax, conclusion and 
other features are dwelt upon, at whatever 
length may be ‘necessary, and suggestions for 
improvement, both general and specific, are 


made. 

Finally, the criticism deals with the commer- 
cial poss{bilities of the manuscript, and a list of 
markets to which it seems best adapted is fur- 
nished. If the manuscript contains no possi- 
bilities of sale, the author is frankly informed o 
the fact, and is shown, as far as possible, how 
to turn out better work in future. 

In other words, each criticism is a helpful les- 
son. A series of criticisms constitutes a liberal 
course in story-writing, to the writer who is ca- 
pable of profiting by experienced instruction. 

All criticisms are handled personally by Mr. 
Edwin Hunt Hoover, associate editor and a suc- 
cessful story-writer. 


Rates for Prose Criticism 
For Each Prose Manuscript of 


1,500 words or less. $1.50 
2,500 words or less 2.00 
3,000 words or less. 2.50 
4,000 words or less 2.75 
5,000 words or less 3.00 
7,500 words or less 3.50 
10,000 words or less. 4.00 


Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words.... 3. 
VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION 
(A distinctive service conducted by 
. John H. Clifford.) 
20 lines or less (without ) $1.00 
Additional lines, each oes 05 
With typing, per line additional...._....... .01 
LITERARY REVISION consists of the 
careful correction and polishing of a manu- 
script with special reference to the ee) 
of the style. A brief criticism and list 
probable markets included. Rate: 
With typing, per thousand words..............$2.00 | 
Without typing, per thousand words........ 1.50 
LETTER-PERFECT MANUSCRIPT TYP- 
ING is a feature of The Author & Journalist 
service. Includes careful editing and critical 
—— with market suggestions. One car- 
mn copy. 

Rate for prose, per thousand words.........$1.00 
Rate for verse, per line (minimum 265c).... .01 
All fees able in advance 
Inclose Return Postage 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
18385. Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


Are Your Manuscripts Cor- 
rectly Prepared For 
Publication? 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made a 
specialty of typing, revising and criticising 
manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight copy- 
ing is $.75 a thousand words or part there- 
of; for copying with editorial revision $1.00 a 
thousand, and for a constructive criticism 
$1.00 a thousand. Write for particulars. 


RuTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 West 120th Street New York City 


Printed Manuscript Envelopes 

in pairs, an outgoing envelope, printed with your card 
corner, a smaller envelope to fit in the larger for return 
gga with your name and address printed on the 
ront. 

50 of each size for scripts folded twice.......... $1.50 
100 of each size for scripts folded twice.......... $2.00 
Mss. Paper, $1.00 a ream, write for Stationery catalogu 


Harry Richardson, Falls City, Nebraska 


News-Reporting Feature Writing 
Short-Story Writing 
A LITERARY CAREER 
through Expert Assistance by Distinguished 
Authors and well-known Editors and News- 
papermen. 
— Also — 


A MANUSCRIPT SALES 


DEPARTMENT 
handling the work of new and established 
Writers. 
We guarantee disposal of all salable stories 


Plot Chart and Copyright Booklet Free 
THE HARVARD COMPANY 


429 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


CONSIDER THis! 

Helpful criticizing. Careful correcting. 
Beautiful typing. Thorough revising. Sym- 
pathetic co-operation. Prompt service. Mod- 
erate rates. Write us NOW! 

ROBESON LITERARY BUREAU 
P. O. Box 489, Glendale, Cal. 


9 
THE WrITeEr’s MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
4 Magazine of Real Help for all Whe Write. 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. 
years I have been telling ing authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a . It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications would otherwise not think of. 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in ence month is like hand-shakes from 


Smgle copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


The Wit-Sharpener 


A Monthly Exercise in Plot-building—Prizes for the 
Best Developments 


IT-SHARPENER contestants this month 
were either “stumped” by the problem of- 
fered for solution or else they didn’t exer- 

cise the well-known brain power as liberally as 
on former occasions. The average run of solu- 


tions showed considerable imagination on the part 


of writers, but the majority failed to keep within 
the bounds of the premise or developed the plot 
implausibly. 

One queer circumstance in the current contest 
is that only a very few authors showed Wardell 
and Josephine making any effort to raise the ran- 
som. They were portrayed as prisoners whose 
only hope for escape lay in their ability to over- 
power their captors or trick them. The means de- 
vised in some instances were extremely novel but, 
in the opinion of judges, impracticable. 

The problem was: 


OSEPHINE, beautiful wife of Moore Garri- 
son, youthful Chicago millionaire business man, 
becomes distracted by the attentions of Herman 
Wardell, an associate of her husband’s while Gar- 
rison is is absent on a trip to Alaska. She packs 
between suns and flees to Monterey, Mexico, where 


the hacienda on the Garrison Mining Company’s 


property offers refuge. She finds, upon arrival, that 
revolutionaries have been making demands for 
tribute and that the resident manager, after send- 
ing an urgent wire to his employer outlining the 
situation, has gone to Mexico City in an effort to 
enlist government protection against the brigands. 
None but native servants, who are retained the 
year around as caretakers for the hacienda, re- 
main on the property. 

The spirit of adventure, which had never been 
gratified, impelled Josephine to stay. Also she 
know that Moore, whose prolonged absences only 
fanned the ardor of her love, would be with. her 
as soon as possible after receipt of the manager's 
telegram. She looks forward to a reunion with 
her stalwart successful young husband in so ro- 
mantic a setting. 

Early the morning following her arrival she is 
awakened by the roar of an airplane which, as 
she can see from her window, makes a landing on 
the broad valley mesa adjoining the house. From 
it steps Wardell! Josephine dresses hurriedly and 
meets him at the main entrance of the hacienda 
angrily—assuming that he had learned her destin- 
ation and followed her. 

Wardell, on the other hand, is apparently sur- 
prised and disturbed to find her there. 

I can’t go,’ he explains. 
manager, wired me that conditions demanded my 
presence at least until Moore’s arrival to take 

rg 

“Then I’ll have to go immediately,” Josephine 
decides, “If Moore should find us here, he will 

Gve reason to believe some of the malicious gos- 
sp about us that has followed him to Alaska.” 

‘Wardell, knowing full well that the denials and 
explanations that would suffice to clear him of even 


“Irish, the mine. 


a guilty love affair in Chicago would fail in this 
dilemma, urges Josephine to hasten preparations 
for departure. 

“I'll take you by plane to the border,’ he vol- 
unteers. 

But while she is packing, a troop of revolution- 
aries close in on the hacienda and the leader, dis- 
mounting, approaches Wardell who, though physi- 
cally courageous, knows that a single-handed fight 
against such odds would be futile. 

“Senor Garrison,” the outlaw chieftain greets 
him with a sweeping bow and flourish of som- 
brero, “a ransom of fifty thousand pesos de oro 
for yourself and your charming esposa will help 
to finance the cause of Mexican liberty.” 
that her place is with her husband, who needs 
her; that she has loved him all the time. 

She runs home to him and finds in his calm 
and poise the balance her impulsive nature needs. 
She confesses her. folly to her husband and is sur- 
prised to learn that he knows all. He was certain 
that she would return after she had tried her 
wings, and is waiting for her. 


Mrs. L. L. Hawthorne, Stanberry, Mo., was 
given first prize, inasmuch as her story shows 
Wardell and Josephine doing the intelligent thing 
—sending a telegram for ransom money—and de- 
veloping the situation to a fairly dramatic con- 
clusion. The character of Wardell is shown to 
be fundamentally heroic—which is justified by the 
premise: he was physically courageous; and Gar- 
rison, the millionaire husband of Josephine, is 
depicted as entirely human in doubting his wife 
when the evidence is so strongly against her. 


First Prize Winner: 


Wardell, realizing the complications that would 
arise if revolutionaries knew true situation, re- 
mains silent as to his identity and drafts telegram 
to Garrison’s secretary: 

“Held for $50,000 ransom. Send this amount 

in gold to hacienda where representative of 

my captors will meet your agent. 
“Moore Garrison.” 

The captive couple is taken, blindfolded, to moun- 
tain retreat of banditti and thrust. into cabin. 
Wardell is chivalrous in the emergency. “If ran- 
som comes, the captain may release me; but he is 
a voluptuary—as we have both seen from his at- 
titude toward you en route to this place—and I am 
afraid for you,” he tells Josephine. 

That night the chief, summoned by guard, finds 
Mrs. Garrison writhing in apparent agony. “She 
is a chronic invalid,” says Wardell. “Take her to 
a physician in the city or she will die. I will 
remain as hostage.” 

The chief has no use for a sick woman and, 
realizing Garrison’s business associates will pay 
as much for him alone, consents to free Josephine, 
declaring her “husband” will be shot within three 
days if ransom is not forthcoming. ‘ 

Josephine, protected by her pseudo-invalidism, is 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Kate, 30 cents a line, payable in advance. Eiyht words to 
the line. Siz months in advance for the cost 
of five single insertions. 


SUPERIOR TYPING, 50c per 1000 words; poems, 1c * ad 
line. carbon. AGnes C. 600-A, E. & C. Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING. Manuscripts neatly and car 
typed, per 1000 words. if 
. D. ANDERSON, 120 Harrison Avenue, Avalon, Pa. 


AUTHORS! PLAYWRIGHTS! Spare needless w over 
your scripts. Have them typed in proper form for the 
critical eye of the editor. ites Corina Orovo, 104 Con- 
gress St., Newark, N. J. 


UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE a letter of constructive criticism 
furnished gratis on all manuscripts submitted for revision. 
Guaranteed typing. If you have any problem to meet, write 
me. ARTHUR WEI88s, Kirkwood, N. J. 


GREETING CARDS—Write them or design them. 2c stamp 
brings interesting circular on subject. R. N. & B. J. Stan- 
NaRD, Eltingville, 8. I., New York City. 


MANUSORIPTS TYPED, spelling corrected, for 50c 1000 
words. Copy free. E. H. Payne, Wilsonville, Ala. ne 


WRITERS! Neat, typewritten, manuscripts properly pre- 
pared are manuscripts half sold. I do this work at reason- 
able rates. Write for full particulars. Mrs. V. L. Van 
Meter, Authors’ Typist, 1509 East Randolph, Enid, Okla. 


AUTHORS: 


Your manuscripts neatly and accurately typed 
and properly prepared for publication. Minor errors cor- 
rected. Write for terms and sample. KATHERINE Young- 
BLOOD, 3159 West Eleventh Street, Los Angeles, California, 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE.—Writers, let an experienced 
former Government and Carnegie Institution editor relieve 
you of the detail of manuscript revision and typing. Ask 
for my interesting folder story and rates. Bens. F. Many, 
Bedford, Pennsylvania. . 


SPOKEN plays, dramas typed professionally. 
WHITING,” Branford, Ct. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS typed accurately and neatly, to 
meet Publishers’ requirements. Also General Typing. ll 
work guaranteed. Typina Service, Box 1387, Spokane, 
Washington. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS accurately typed at low rates. 
Work guaranteed. Terms on request. A. A. NEUGREEN, 
Authors’ Representative, 4108 Speedway, Austin, Texas. 


MANUSCRIPTS and short stories typed promptly, and rea- 
sonably. Miss E. Carrineton, 1739 South Ardmore, Los 
Angeles, Oalifornia. 


“BLAKE- 


AUTHORS—Have your manuscripts correctly typed for pub- 
lication. Prices reasonable. Write FLORENCE EDDINGTON, 
Clearwater, Kansas. 


MANUSORIPTS neatly and technically typed with carbon 
copy. 50c per 1000. Poems 2c per line. Writers’ Typine 
SeRvIcE, Box 368, Sharon, Pa. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN manuscripts typed. Oan 
save you rejection slips from editors, by 7 air 8 your 
manuscri properly. Mrs. M. 952 1 &t., 


WINEEL, 
Denver, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY and accurately 
1000 words with copy, poetry Ic 


Street, 123 N. Tenth St., Olean, N. 


QUALITY BACKED BY SERVICE can be had in manuscript 
typing at 50c per thousand words. Minor corrections. 
Aveust Lennicer, 4247 Boyd Avenue, New York. 


line. 


OUALITY MANUSCRIPT service adapted to your individual 
need and slant. Typing that’s right, with carbon copy, 70c. 
Deft, facile revising—intelligent and sympathetic co-opera- 
tion. Particulars on request. J. RoBINSON BayNnton, 809 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTHORS—Let us type your manuscripts on good bond pa- 
per at 50c per thousand words, poems 2c per line. Carbon 
copy and minor corrections. Perfect work guaranteed. 
Keystone Typing Bureau, Box 166, E. Liberty Station, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WRITERS’ MSS, plays, poems typed to 
torial requirements. Revised if desired. 
DorotHy BoarpMan, 735 West St., Reno, Nev. 


MANUSORIPTS correctly ong for publication; prompt, 
efficient service at reasonable rates. Samples and terms on 
request. Lucy W. Apams, Authors’ Typist, Waynesburg, Pa. 


WRITERS: Manuscripts technically and correctly prepared 
for publication. Rates and samples on request. . FRANCES 
GALLAGHER, 966 Edgecomb Pl., AutHors’ Typing Burgav, 
Chicago, Ill. 


MANUSCRIPTS typewritten by experienced 
reasonable. F. Risser, 1283 Downing St., 
York 3849W. 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed 50c per 1000 
words including one carbon AutHors’ Copy SERVICE. 
Box 145 Central Sta., Port § 


AUTHORS’ TYPIST. 50c per M. M. A. Gunn, 401 S. 
36th St., San Diego, Calif. 


WRITERS! Manuscripts correctly prepared for publication 
at low rates. Terms, samples, etc., on = Avex. M 
Vizcarra, Authors’ Agent, National City, 


AUTHORS’ MMS., SCENARIOS, ETC., TYPED at 75c M. 
words. Expert work. AvutTuor’s MMs. Service, Box 123, 
Fort Myers, Florida. 


Ave. Expert per P 
special rate. Write or phone Randolph 5497-W. 
WRITERS—Manuscripts correctly prepared for publication. 


Reasonable rates. Terms, samples, etc. on — Mrs. 
~~ authors’ agent, 107 S. 3rd St., paign, 
ino 


comply with edi- 
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ist. Prices 
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Only 
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STORIES TYPED in most acceptable form to editors. 
35c per M. 40c with carbon. Wma. B. 
Morris St., Danbury, Conn. 


$7.00. Tue AutHor & JouRNALIst, 1836 
Colo. 


WANTED—wManuscripts to type, minor corrections, carbon 


if desired. 50c per 1000. Poems 2c line. Mrs. Cora Mc- 
LinpEN, Cedar Point, Kans. 

TYPEWRITERS—All makes slightly used, $20 up. Free 
trial. Easy payments. Express prepaid. Guaranteed two 
years. Payne Co., Dept. AJ, Rosedale, Sta., Kansas City, 
Kansas. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS accurately typed at low rates 
for editor. Work guaranteed. Terms on request. R. H. 
BeremaNn, Authors’ Representative, 3903 Speedway, Austin, 
Texas. 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and promptly typed. Carbon copy 
if requested. 50c per 1000 words. THELMA Lemma, 4644 


Columbus Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


BOUND VOLUMES of Tue AuTHor & JournaList (f 
Tue Stupent Writer), for 1922 and 1923, $3.00 each. 
wealth of information and inspiration for the literary 


worker. Both volumes and a year’s advance = seco 


WRITES INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET 


An interesting and instructive booklet has been 
written by Elmer A. Hoffman, 540 Jackson St., Am- 
herst, Ohio, which is being distributed _ free. The 
booklet contains helpful information and guides 
author in selecting an agency that will give ay 
personal and sympathetic advice and assistance Mf 
preparing his Mss. for publication. It is a 
“The Results of Co-Operation’ and has been a 
ten for the special benefit of writers who have @ , 
tained a certain degree of recognition and oxied 
sionally sell a Ms. and for those who have f - 
to sell their first story. A free copy will be 8¢ 

stpaid to anyone upon request. The supply 
fimited, so write for your copy today. 
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conveyed to town. There she learns that Garrison, 
ix Seattle, has repudiated the ransom telegram. 
She is unable to communicate with him and he is 
beleaguered from Mexico by border regulations. 

Josephine wires Irish in Mexico City and he 
causes troops to be rushed after the kidnappers— 
but too late to save Wardell, who died in front 
of a firing squad when ransom failed to appear. 

Josephine joins her husband at Eagle Pass, tells 
him the entire story. 

“Wardell must have known the office would lo- 
cate me and that investigation would reveal his 
whereabouts—and yours,” he confesses. “My dear, 
I thought you had met him by appointment.” 

“You can’t be blamed for that,” Josephine con- 
soles him, “believing, as you must have, that I 
was unfaithful—”’ 

“A better man that I am saved you for me. 
He knew he was facing certain death when you 
left him, whereas he might have escaped by leav- 
ing you as hostage.” 


Second award is given to Miss Marie P. David- 
son, Baltimore, on the strength of her character- 
ization of the bandit chief. This smacks somewhat 
of the “surprise” element as does also the last 
lime. The plot does not stand up very creditably 
under close scrutiny, but it might be so handled 
as to furnish foundation for a good fiction story. 


Second Prize Winner: 


“I am Mrs. Garrison, wife of the mine owner,” 
said Josephine with dignity. “Mr. Wardell,’ in- 
dicating Herman, “is my husband’s business asso- 


ciate.” 


The leader of the outlaws laughed. 

“That,” said he, “makes it worth more money.” 

Josephine hurried into the house to hide the an- 
gry tears she could not keep back. Wardell and 
the intruder went to the airplane, where the revo- 
lutionists had gathered, greatly interested. 

“Please don’t let them injure the plane,’ War- 


dell asks. “I give you my word we won't try 


to get away.” 


“Your word and my guard,” said the bandit, ° 


“will keep that bird on the ground.” 

Wardell went away, and the leader strolled to 
the house. Josephine drew him into conversation. 
Suddenly she announced: 

“You are not a Mexican!” 

“Oh, no; renegade U. S. A. man, Air Service,” 
he said, bowing mockingly. “A tough guy, dis- 
honored in my own country, and not caring what 
becomes of me. You've fallen into bad hands.” 

“Air service,’ breathed Josephine softly. “Take 
me away from this man in his airplane. Please. 
I have money. I'll give it all to you if you 
will get me to the border.” 

“Helping a woman to deceive her husband is 
not a thing I do well,” said the bandit. 

“Believe in me,” begged Josephine. “I am true 
to my husband.” 

_ When Wardell awoke there was a heavy odor 
in the room and his head throbbed rackingly. He 
could not remember having come into the house. 

The airplane was on the mesa, thumping a little, 
a pilot in bandit garb caressing and praising it. 

In Chicago, when Garrison hurried from Alas- 
ka expecting to make a trip to Mexico, his wife 
gave him a telegram from his manager: 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. Ali manu- 
scripts receive the attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
14 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers to 
a better understanding of story values and editorial require- 
ments. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 
104 Granville Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


SELLING STORIES? 


As much criticism, revision, and advice as you wish 
will be given for one year, at $4 a month, or $40 in 
advance. Or, individual manuscripts criti Te- 
vised, at 75 cents each 1000 words. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
220 N. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
——- editor of 8 Stories. Has also been on the 
editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street 
manuscripts are given Mr. 's personal 
tention. Send for full information. 


25 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


EXPERT LITERARY SERVICE 


MSS. TYPED WITH OARBON OOPY 
including any necessary revision, 60c a 
1000 words. Terms for marketing 15%. 


WILLIAM LABBERTON, Literary Agent, 
669 West 150th 8t. New York City. 


CRITICISM AND REVISION OF VERSE 
Revision with brief criticism, typing and one 
carbon copy included, 7 cents each line. 
Typing ef verse or prose with minor errors 
corrected and one carbon copy, 15 cents a ‘ 
Send manuscripts with correct fee and ~ 
addressed stamped envelope to 
FLORENCE ASHLEY BEELER 
Tel. Madison 2498-J Fern Hill, Tacoma, Wash. 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 


Room 413, Evans Bidg., 1420 New York Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 


Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
Book manuscripts and novelettes wanted. 
Submit manuscripts. No reading fee. 


ATTRACTIVE RUBBER STAMP 


With Your NAME and ADDRESS $ 
Inking Pad included FREE. All only 
Limit reading matter on stamp to four lines. 
ust ihe thing to mark outgoing and return enve- 
lopes. Gives neatness and accuracy. Daters 35c, 
FY oy ge ribbons, all color for all machines 55c. 
2 for $1. Inking pads, all colors 30c. Catalog free. 


AURORA RUBBER STAMP WORKS, Bik. | , Aurora, Ill, 
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“Quict now. No need to come. Wardell will 


stay here.” 

Mr. Leo E. Rose, Denver, collects third money 
with a solution that is not altogether satisfactory 
because conditions shape themselves too conveni- 
ently for Wardell and Josephine. Particularly does 
the reader feel that Garrison would listen to ex- 
planations very attentively and perhaps with some 
misgivings—no thatter how much he wanted to 
believe them. 

Third Prize Winner: 

All hope abandoned for escape, they ponder 
on an explanation of being captured together in 
the Garrison hacienda. Knowing the impulsive- 
ness of Garrison, they are troubled. Knowing 
too that Garrison will arrive within a few days, 
the possibility of his walking unwarned into the 
hands of the revolutionaries and being captured 


aiso troubles them. 
They are roughly aroused by a volley of shots 
outside. Before they can grasp the meaning of 


FICTION WRITING 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 
OF WRITERS ABILITIES- CON’ 
STRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF 
MANUSCRIPTS - THOROUGH 
INSTRUCTION IN NOVEL AND 
SHORT STORY TECHNIQUE 
PARTICULARS ON REQUEST 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


FORMER FICTION EDITOR 
COLLIERS WEEKLY 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TRAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP! 


I’m here, writers. Try me and see if you 
don’t get good results, for I type Short- 
Stories, Poems, Novels and Manuscripts of 
all kinds at pleasing rates. 


Marcus M. Manuel 


Authors’ Representative 
3122 Crane Avenue Detroit, Michigan 
Manuscripts 


PUBLIC TYPISTS 


and reviewed for publication. Photoplays, nov- 
els, short stories, magazine articles, press no- 
tices, drama, parts, songs, humor, etc. Transla- 
tions and typing in foreign languages at rea- 
sonable rates. Superior work on the best Ms. 
bond paper. Individual attention. Speedy re- 
turns. Address 


AMERICAN TYPISTS 
Box 5, Elmhurst, New York City 


Remember your friends at Christmas with a 
year’s subscription to THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
NALIST. 


A gift that will be appreciated. Editor. 


it all they are confronted by troopers of the Mexi- 
can regulars, who have responded to the resident 
manager’s appeal for help. 

Surprised but happy beyond words to be re- 
leased from captivity and her questionable posi- 
tion, Josephine rushes her preparations for immed- 
tate return to the American border. Wardell 
starts for the door whistling, thinking of their 
miraculous delivery and cursing himself inwardly 
for having acted the fool in Chicago, only to be 
brought roughly back to present conditions by the 
entrance of Garrison and the resident manager, 
both of whom had accompanied the troops. 

Wardell, upon greeting Garrison, immediately 
began explaining the true circumstances, expecting 
at any moment to be crushed by the impulsive 
young giant, only to be checked in the midst of 
his remarks by a happy laugh as Garrison leaped 
fast him, sweeping the surprised Josephine, who 
had just entered, into his arms. 


Wit-Sharpener for December 


For December, wit-sharpener contestants will be 
asked to devise solutions for the mystery situation 
with which Mrs. Anna Levington Heath won a 
prize in the recent “problem” contest. This situa- 
tion is as follows: 


On several occasions Steven Andrews finds his 
sweetheart, Lucia Moore, in tears which she re- 
fuses to explain. By chance he sees her in a 
pawnshop raising money on a brooch he has given 
her. He calls that evening, determined to demand 
an explanation. 

He meets her coming from her house, pale and 
desperate looking. Without any greeting she asks 
him to give her his watch and scarfpin. “Give 
them to me, Steven, if you love me,” she says, “and 
never ask what I have done with them.” Her man- 
ner and odd request cause him to fear she is men- 
tally unbalanced. He gives her the watch and 
pin and softly follows her. 

She goes on foot to a deserted, uncanny look- 
ing hut on the edge of a tule swamp. She knocks 
twice on the door, waits a few seconds, then raps 
three times. The door opens silently and she 
enters. The door closes. No light or sound come 
from the hut. Steven waits half an hour, then 
knocks as she did. The door opens. He enters 
and by the light of a pocket torch examines the 
place. It is absolutely empty. There is but the 
one door and the tiny windows are nailed down. 
On a table in a corner are the brooch he saw her 
pawn, a tiny clinical thermometer and a well-de- 
fined footprint in the dust on the table top. The 
whole place reeks of the odor of gasoline. 

ProsLEM: Develop this situation to an effective 
conclusion. For the best development a prize of 
$5 will be given; for the second best, a prize of 
$3, and for the third best, a prize of $2. 

Conpitions: The plot outline as completed must 
contain not more than 300 words, exclusive of the 
original problem. It must be typed or legibly writ- 
ten. Manuscripts returned only if stamped en- 
velopes are inclosed. Only one solution may be 
submitted by the same person. 

Manuscripts must be received not later than 
January Ist. Winning outlines will be published 
in the February, 1925, issue. Address the Contest 


THE S. T. C. NEWS 


A Page of Comment and Gossip About 
the and 
Fiction Writing Topics in General 


Simplified Training Course 


Vou. 1, No. 12. 


Decemser, 1924. 


Eprrep By Davm Rarretocx. 


INCREASED OUTPUT 


That Is What Many Writers 
Seek Who Enroll for 
T. C. 


The Simplified Training Course 
is becoming widely known as an 
outstanding method of training 
both for the beginning writer and 
for those who have already 
achieved some _ success. The 
course has helped many tyros to 
sell their first stories and has 
helped many who were already 
selling their work to sell a larger 
output or to create a finer type 
of. story than they had been 
writing. 

A writer who has sold a good 
deal of fiction, wrote as follows 
upon enrolling for the course re- 
cently: 


This past year I have been writing 
mostly novelettes and _  novel-length 
stories. I seem to have slipped up on 
the short-story, somehow elaborating my 
plots so that they evolve into sufficient 
material for the longer tales. Of 
course, there is more money in this 
method, but I do want to acquire a 
better technique, both in the writing of 
shorts and longs. 

‘I have been particularly fortunate this 
past year selling every story I have 
written, and my income has forged 
ahead. I have gone into the profes- 
sion of writing as my sole business. 
Therefore I feel the need of keeping 
right up to date, for I realize what the 
competition is in this intriguing work. 

Triple-X has recently purchased two 
of my novelettes. My stories are prin- 
cipally adventure, Western, and com- 
bine the mystery element. I do not 
want to confine myself always to this 
type of story. So, in enrolling for 
your course, I am out Fn improvement, 
for a branching out, for the acquiring 
of the other fellow’s views, 

Another writer with a fair aver- 
age of success turned to the Sim- 
plified Training Course for help, 
a short time ago. In sending his 
enrollment he wrote in part: 


I’ve been intending to take this step 
for quite some time. I will be able 
to devote the next siz months or so 
entirely to writing, and I believe you 
folks will be able to give me a help- 
ing hand over the rough spots. 

P’m not exactly a “new beginner,” 
as I’ve had a dozen stories published 
by various magazines—Top Notch, 
Argosy-All-Story, Western Story, Ac- 
tion Stories and Mystery Magazine. 
Two of the yarns were novelettes. Also 
have published about thirty or forty 
short pieces of fiction in the Chicago 
newspapers. 

I realize fully that I have a long 
way to go yet—and that is precisely 
why I am taking up your course. My 
average of “hits” has been approximate- 
ly one out of four, and I want to 
raise the average as much as possible. 


A multitude of books distract 


‘the mind.—Seneca. 


Appreciation is akin to creation. 
—T. S. Eliot. 


A Few Words of Gossip 
With the Editor 


“The greatest living writer’ is 
no more . . someone else is 
greatest now. To be the greatest 
anything of a generation is a dis- 
tinction, but it is a transient one. 
The ‘greatest’? passes on—and, 
like the ruler of a realm, there is 
an immediate successor. It is the 
nature of life. 

To remain the _ greatest, or 
among the greatest, is, however, 
an achievement indeed. Every 
year some ball club must win the 
world’s series, someone must win 
a prizefight or a literary contest. 
Winning such events means little 
for the victor as someone must 
win and the champion is not nec- 
essarily great. To be the great- 
est of all time—even for a while 
—is an attainment. 


Many critics called the late 
Anatole France the greatest of 
modern writers. He wrote novels, 
poems, philosophy, essays and 
criticisms. Joseph Collins wrote 
of him: 


His heredity, his education, his 
studies, his environment, his colossal 
industry and his flair for classic cul- 
ture made him a great writer. His ap- 
peal, though primarily to his country- 
men, is tremendous all over the wor 
= will in all probability continue 
to 


In part this great man’s success 
was due to his ‘‘colossal indus- 
try.” What does that mean to 
students of writing and to writ- 
ers? One would think it means 
nothing, to judge of its effect 
generally. 

Writers complain to me that 
they work out a plot for their 
story, write it = in complete 
form and then editors return it. 
So much travail for nothing. 

Mr. Collins says of Anatole 
France: “His French is probably 
the most grammatically perfect 
that has ever been written, while 
it retained its gracefulness and 
showed no sign of toil. Despite 
this, writing was’ a task for him 
and he would cast and recast a 
sentence until finally it satisfied 
him; words which seem to have 
come to him with the same ease 
as song comes to a bird were 
wrought with the care and labor 
that Benvenuto Cellini expended 
on his Perseus.” 


When even the greatest of all 
contemporary writers had to la- 
bor so painstakingly over sen- 
tences, the rest of us must be 
willing to work, too. This does 
not mean, of course, that it is 
necessary, in order to create, for 
every writer to work with meticu- 
lous effort; some are gifted so 
that they can do as good work 
quickly as slowly. But those who 
must revise and recast should do 
so hopefully and with patience. 
Colossal industry is one of the 
marks of greatness. 


NEW NOVEL GOOD 


Waldo Frank’s “Chalk Face” 
Worth Reading—Other 
New Books 


“Chalk Face,’ by Waldo Fran , Bont 
& Liveright, New York ($2). 


A philosophical mystery story is 
not a new type of fiction, but it 
is a rare one. In his latest novel, 
Waldo Frank mixes murder and 
love with new _ philosophical 
theories of the will. The story 
is interesting, however, and at 
times holds the reader breathless 
with its terror and weirdness. 

Unlike the case in the usual 
mystery story, the reader of 
“Chalk Face’’ is more concerned 
with an attempt to understand 
the significance of the action than 
= absorbed in the action it- 
self. 

The story is about John Mark, 
a scientist of great promise, who 
has so developed his will that it 
has become an unconscious force 
beyond his control. It rises as a 
gruesome white figure—leering, ° 
powerful and consumate. Only 
after three people, who stand in 
the way of John’s love affair, 
are killed does he overcome this 
spectre. But too late, for now the 
woman he—or his weird, uncon- 
scious force—has killed for, re- 
fuses him when she learns the 
truth about the mysterious 
deaths. 

Mr. Frank relates his story with 
restraint which gives forcefulness 
and conviction to theory. The 
feeling of early spring, the ‘“‘dawn 
that comes at midnight,’ the 
murderer’s realization of his 
guilt—these are handled with skill 
and understanding, adding beauty 
and depth to the story. 

For the writer this novel has 
especial value. It is sufficiently 
different from the regular run of 
fiction, and sufficiently good, to 
be stimulating and suggestive. 
The writer will not want to r 
this book so that he may pattern 
after Mr. Frank’s style, for that 
would be useless. Frank’s style, 
‘subject matter and interpreta- 
tions are original and they may 
suggest tangents along which the 
reader-writer can go, expressing 
his own _ originality. “Chalk 
Face,’’ being an interesting novel, 
is also a source-book of interest- 
ing suggestions for the writer. 


“Reds in America,’ by R. M. Whit- 
ney, The Beckwith Press, Inc., New 
York. 

Propaganda ainst the Com- 
munists and radicals in America, 
the “status of the 

evolutionary movement in the 
United States.” An incomplete 
view, but interestingly illustrated 
with numerous full-page pictures, 


A chaste and lucid style is in- 
dicative of the same personal 
— in the author.—Hosea Bal-. 
ou. 
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Handy Market List 


for Literary Workers 
Published Quarterly as an Integral Part of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
ABBREVIATIONS EMPLOYED 


Agr.— Agricultural. Mise.—Miscellany — fiction,| Ser.—Serials. Pub.—On publication. 
Oom.—Comment and Reviews.| verse, articles, personality|SS.—Short stories. Ind.—Rates indefinite. 
Ed.— Educational. sketches, etc. Tr. Jour.—Trade journal. Inc.—Data incomplete. 
various lengths. or book-| Vs.—Verse. cents up. 

ths. ra 1 cent up. 
Juv.—Juvenile. Rel.—Religious. METHODS OF PAYMENT | fair rates—% to 1 cent. 
Mech.—Mechanical. Sci.—Scientific. Acce.—On acceptance, Low rates—Less than 1/2 cont. 

Norge: This directory is as nearly accurate as constantly changing conditions in the publishing field permit us to make it 
No effort 1s spared to it up to date. Readers will confer a favor by notifying us of errors they may discover, or of 
changes or additions in the magazine field which we may have patie Ah In the majority of instances our data is ob- 


tained oe from the publishers; but publishers’ statements are subject to modification w we find that they are not 


living up to their specified rates or methods of payment. 
LIST A Rates 
Standard periodicals which pay rates of 1 cent a word upward on acceptance of Payment 
Ace-High, 799 Broadway, New York. (Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Action Stories, 461 8th Ave., New York. (Fic.) Up to 1¥%4 cent, Acc. 
Adventure, Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. (Fic., Vs.) 1¥4 cents up, Acc. 
Ainslee’s Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic., Vs.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
American Magazine, 381 4th Ave., New York. (Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
American Mercury, The, 730 5th Ave., New York. (Com., Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
Argosy-Allstory, 280 Broadway, New York. (Fic., Vs.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Asia, 627 Lexington Ave., New York. (Oriental Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston. (Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
. Beauty. 175 Duffield St.. Brooklyn. (Women’s interests.) Good rates, Acc. 
Black Mask, The, 25 W. 45th St., New York. (Fic.) Up to 1 cent, Acc. 
Blue Book, 36 S. State St., Chicago. (Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Breezy Stories, 709 6th Ave., New York. (Fic., Vs.) Up to Ic., Acc. 
Century Magazine, 353 4th Ave., New York. (Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Chicago Tribune Syndicate, 25 Park Pl., New York. (Fic., only big names) Best rates, Acc. 
Classic, 175 Duffield St. Brooklyn. (Photoplay, Misc.) 2 cents, Acc. 
Co-ed Campus Comedy, 110 W. Chi. Ave., Chicago. (Spicy Fic., Skits, Vs.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
College Humor, 102 W. Chestnut St., Chicago. (Fic., sketches) Good rates, Acc. 
Collier’s, 416 W. 13th St., New York. (Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Complete Stories, 79 7th Ave. N. Y. (SS., Nov.—Western, etc.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, 119 W. 40th St., New York. (Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Country Life, Garden City, L. I.. New York. (Society, Building, Nature.) 1% cents, Acc. 
Cupid’s Diary, 46 W. 24th St., New York. (Love Fic., Lyrics) 1 cent up, Acc. 


Dance Lovers’ Mag., 1926 Bdwy., N. Y. (SS., 1500-4500; danc’g Misc., 2000) Good rates, Acc. 
Dearborn Independent, The, Dearborn, Mich. (Articles, Rev., Editorials) 2cents up, Acc. 


Delineator, Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. (Women’s Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Designer, 12 Vandam St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
Detective Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Dial, The, 152 W. 13th St. New York. (Art & Music) Good rates, Acc. 
Dream World, 1926 Broadway, New York. (Fic., confessions) cents, Acc. 
Droll Stories, 709 6th Ave., New York. (Fic., Vs.) 1 cent, Acc. 
Elks Magazine, The, 50 E. 42nd St., New York. (Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Everybodv’s, Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. (Fic.) Good rates, Acc 
Excella, 222 W. 39th St., N. Y. (Fic., first person; feminine and sex int.) 1to3 cents, Acc. 
Farmer’s Wife, 61 E. 10th St, St. Paul, Minn. (Agr., Women’s Misc.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Flynn’s, 280 Broadway, New York. (Detective Misc.) 1 cent, Acc. 


Frontier, Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y. (Adventure Fic., Vs.) Good rates, Acc. 
Fun Shop, The, 8 W. 40th St., N. Y. (Humorous Dept., Vs., skits, jokes) | Good rates, Acc. 


Garden Magazine, Garden City, N. Y. (Home gardening) 1 cent, Acc. 
Good Housekeeping, 119 W. 40th St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) 2 cents up, Acc. 
Harper’s Bazar, 119 W. 40th St.. New York. (Women’s Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33d St., New York. (Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
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Hearst’s International, 119 W. 40th St., New York. (Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 


“I Confess,” 46 W. 24th St., New York. (Confessional Fic.) 1 cent average, Acc. 
Judge, 627 W. 43d St., New York. .(SS., Vs., Skits, Jokes) Fair rates, Acc. 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. (Women’s Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Liberty, 247 Park Ave., New York. (General Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
Life, 598 Madison Ave., New York. (Vs., SS., Skits, Jokes) Best rates, Acc. 
Live Stories, 627 W. 43d St., New York. (Fic., Vs., sex interest) 1% cents, Acc. 
Love Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Macfadden Fiction-Lover’s Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New York. Fic.) 3cents up, Acc. 
Marriage Stories, 46 W. 24th St., New York. (Problem SS., Nov.) - 1 cent, Acc. 
MacLean’s Magazine, 143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. (Misc.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
McCall’s Magazine, 236 W. 37th St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) _ . Best rates, Acc. 
_ McClure’s, 80 Lafayette St. New York. (Suspended until March, 1925) Good rates, Acc. 
McNaught’s Monthly, Times Bldg., New York. (Com., SS. 1200, Vs.) 1 to2 cents, Acc. 
Modern Priscilla, 85 Broad St., Boston. (Women’s Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
Munsey, 280 Broadway, New York. (Fic., Vs.) Good rates, Acc. 
National Geographic Magazine, Washington, D. C. (Travel) Best rates, Acc. 
New. Republic, The, 421 W. 21st St., New York. (Com.) Up to 2 cents, Acc. 
Novelets, 461 8th Ave., New York. (Nov. 15,000 words) Up to 1¥% cents, Acc. 
Opportunity, 221 W. 57th St., New York. (Success articles) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Outlook, 381 4th Ave., New York. (Misc., Rev., Vs.) Good rates, Acc. 
People’s Home Journal, 78 Lafayette St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
People’s Popular Monthly, Des Moines, Iowa. (Fic., Misc.) 1 to2 cents, Acc. 
Photoplay Magazine, 221 W. 57th St. New York. (Photoplay Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
Physical Culture, 1926 Broadway, New York. (Health Misc.) 2 cents, Acc. 
Pictorial Review, 200 W. 39th St., New York. (Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Popular Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic., Ed.) Good rates, Acc. 
Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago. (Sci., Mech.) Good rates, Acc. 
Popular Radio, 627 W. 43d St., New York. (Radio Misc.) 1 to2 cents, Acc. 
Popular Science Monthly, 225 W. 39th St., New York. (Sci.. Mech.) 1 cent, Acc. 
Property Owner’s Magazine, 215 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago. (Bus. Misc.) 1 to2cents, Acc. 
Radio Broadcast, Garden City, L. I, New York. (Radio Misc.) | 2 cents up, Acc. 
Radio Stories, 1926 Broadway ,New York. (Radio Misc.) 2 cents, Acc. 
Ranch Romances, 799 Broadway, New York. (Western love stories) '  1cent, Acc. 
Real Life Stories, 145 W. 57th St.. New York. (Dram. SS., 3000-6000 wds.) 114 cents, Acc. 
Red Book Magazine, 36 S. State St., Chicago. (Fic.) Best rates, Acc. 
Review of Reviews, 30 Irving Place, New York. (Rev.) Good rates, Acc. 
Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia. (Mis.; see Short Turns & Encores) Best rates, Acc. 
Saucy Stories, 25 W. 45th St., New York. (SS.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Scribner’s Magazine, 597 5th Ave., New York. (Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Sea Stories, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Sea Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Short Stories, Garden City, Long Island, New York. (Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Short Turns & Encores, Sat. E. Post, c/o T. L. Masson, Glen Ridge, N. J. Good rates, Acc. 
Smart Set, The, 119 W. 40th St., New York. (First-person Fic.) 3 cents, Acc. 
Snappy Stories, 627 W. 43d St., New York. (SS., Nov., Skits, Vs.) 14 to 3 cents, Acc. 


Sport Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic.) 5 1 cent up, Acc. 
Strength, 104 5th Ave., New York. (Mental and physical vigor Misc.) 2 cents up, Acc. 


Sunset Magazine, 460 4th St., San Francisco, Calif. (Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
Telling Tales, 80 E. 11th St., New York. (SS., Nov., Vs., Skits) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Top Notch, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic., Vs.) . , 1 cent up, Acc. 
Triple-X, Robbinsdale, Minn. (Western adventure, etc., Fic., Biog.) 1%4 cents up, Acc. 
True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn. (Startling confessions) i 2 to 4 cents, Acc. 
True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New York. (Detective Fic.) Good rates, Acc. 
Vanity Fair, 19 W. 44th St. New York. (Gossip, Skits, Societv) Good rates, Acc. 
Vogue, 19 W. 44th St., New York. (Fashions, Society, limited market) Good rates, Acc. 
Western Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Fic.) 1 cent up, Ace. 
Whiz Bang, Robbinsdale, Minn. (Jokes, epigrams—farm atmosphere) Good rates, Acc. 
Woman’s Home Companion, 381 4th Ave., New York. (Women’s Misc.) Best rates, Acc. 
Woman’s World, 107 So. Clinton St., Chicago. (Women’s Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 
World’s Work, Garden City, New York. (Articles, 4000 words) 2 cents, Acc. 
Young’s Magazine, 709 6th Ave., New York. (Fic., Vs.) Up to 1 cent, Acc. 


Ziffs, Maywood, Ill. (Skits, epigrams, jokes) Good rates, Acc. 
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LIST B 


General periodicais that ordinarily pay less than 1 cent a word or pay on publication and those 
concerning which we have no definite data. , 


American Legion Weekly, 627 W. 43d St., N. Y. (Fic., Misc., overstocked) Good rates, Acc. 


American Needlewoman, Augusta, Maine. (Woman’s Misc.) % to 1 cent, Acc. 
Baseball, 70 5th Ave., New York. (Sporting) Inc. 
Bookman, The, 244 Madison Ave., New York. (Literary Misc.) Good rates, Pub. 
Brief Stories, 584 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. (SS. 3000 to 5000) % to 2/3 cent, Acc. 
Broom, 47 W. 34th St, New York. (Art and Misc.) Inc. 
Character Reading, 910 Capitol Bldg., Chicago. (Character analysis) Ind. rates, Pub. 


Charm, 50 Bank St., Newark, N. J. (Feminine inte-est, 1000-1800 wds.) Good rates, Acc. 
Chicago Ledger, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (SS., Ser. up to 18,000 wds.) 1% cent, Acc. 
Co-ed Magazine, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago. (Humor; cartoons) Inc 


Comfort, Augusta, Maine. (Fic., Household Misc.) ¥4 cent up, Acc. 
Contemporary Verse, Logan P. O., Philadelphia. Pays only in prizes 
Daily News, The, Chicago. (SS. under 1500 words, Vs.) ¥% cent, Ace. 
Double Dealer, The, 204 Baronne St., New Orleans. (Literary Misc.) Fair rates, Pub. 
Everyday Life, Hunter Bldg., Chicago. (SS., Misc.) Up to % cent, Acc. 
Fantasia, 6512 Monterey, S. Pasadena, Calif. (The bizarre in arts) No payment 
Film Fun, 627 W. 43d St., New York. (Movie sketches) Inc. 
Follyology, 1645 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis. (Humorous Misc., Ltd. Mkt.) 2 cents up, Acc. 
Forest and Stream, 221 W. 57th St., New York. (Outdoor sports) ¥% cent, Pub. 
Forum, The, 247 Park Ave., New York. (SS., Ser., Com., Vs.) Acc., Ind. 
Gentlewoman, 649 W. 43rd St., New York. (Women’s Misc.) ¥4 cent, Pub. 
Getting Ahead Monthly, Univ. and Wheeler Aves., St. Paul., Minn. (Thrift Misc.) Ind., Acc. 
Golden Now, Elgin, Ill. (Rel., Child Training) ¥ cent up, Acc. 
Golfer’s Magazine, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago. (Golf, Misc.) Inc. 
Grit, Williamsport, Pa. (Misc.) ¥ cent, Pub. 
High School Life, 58 E .Washington St., Chicago. (Student’s Misc.) $1 to $2 M., Pub. 
Holland’s Magazine, Dallas, Texas. (Household Misc.) 1 cent, Pub. 
Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. (Househ. Misc.) % cent, Pub. 
Household Guest, 141 W. Ohio St., Chicago. (Household Misc.) % to % cent, Pub. 
Household Journal, Batavia, Ill. (SS., Misc.) $5 per story, Pub. 
Independent, The, 9 Arlington'St., Boston. (Com., SS., Nov., Vs.) 2% cents, Pub. 
Kansas City Star Magazine, K.C., Mo. (SS. up to 5000, Vs., Short Misc.) 1 cent up, Pub. 
Kansas Legionnaire, The, Wichita, Kan. (Army Life SS., 4000 wds.) $10 each, Acc. 
Literary Digest, 354 4th Ave., New York. (Com.) No market 


Los Angeles Times Illustrated Weekly, Los Angeles. (Western Misc.) 1/3 to1 cent, Pub. 
Lyric West, The, 590 Brett St., Inglewood, Calif. (Vs., Literary sketches) No paynfent 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 373 4th Ave., New York. (SS., 1200 wds.) $3 per M., Acc. 
Motion Picture Magazine, 175 Duffield St., Brooklyn. (Photoplay Misc.) Fair rates, Acc. 
Mother’s Home Life, 630 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. (Women’s Misc.) Low rates, Pub. 
Motor Camper & Tourist, 53 Park Place, New York. (Camping and travel) 1 cent, Pub. 


Movie Weekly, 1926 Broadway, New York. (Photoplav Misc.' Fair rates, Pub. 
Muscle Builder, The, 1926 Broadway, N. Y. (Outdoor Misc., SS., boys & men) 1% cent, Pub. 
Mystery Magazine, 168 W. 23rd St., New York. (Fic.) Low rates, Acc. 
Nation, The, 20 Vesey St., New York. (Rev., Vs.) 1 cent up, Pub. 
National Life, 112 Union Trust Bldg., Toronto. (Canadian, Misc.) Low rates, Pub. (Slow) 
National Magazine, 952 Dorchester Ave., Boston. (Com.) Little market 
National Sportsman, 75 Federal St., Boston. (Outdoor Sports) Very low rates 
Nautilus, Holyoke, Mass. (New Thought) 1, cent up, Acc. 
Nation’s Businéss, The, Mills Bldg., Washington. (Bus., Rev.) Fair rates, Acc. 
Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington. (Popular Sci., Ill., 1500-2000) $5 to $50, Acc. 
New Orient, The, 12 5th Ave., New York. (Eastern and Western Misc.) Rarely pays 
North American Review, 9 E. 37th St., New York. (Com., Rev.) Inc. 


Open Road, The, 248 Bolyston St., Boston, 17. (Misc., Young Men) Up to 1 cent, Acc. 
Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. (Animal welfare) Prose, %4 cent, Acc. 


Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St.. Denver, Colo. (Outdoor sports) Rarely pays 
Outdoor Recreation, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Outdoor sports) Good rates, Pub. 
Outing and Athletic World, 71-73 W. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. Ind., Acc. 


Overland Monthly, Sentinel Bldg., 916 Kearney St., San Francisco. (Misc.) Nopayment 
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Picture Play Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York. (Photoplay Misc.) Little market 
Poet Lore, 194 Boylston St., Boston. (Vs., Rev.) Rarely pays cash 
Poetry, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. (Vs.) $6 page, Pub. 
Poetry Journal, 67 Cornhill St., Boston. (Vs.) Inc. 
Radio News. 53 Park Place, New York. (Radio) ; 1 to 3 cents, Pub. 
Rhythmus, 902 Bigelow St., Peoria, Ill (New poetry, art) No payment 


Saturday Review of Literature, 236 E. 39th St., N. Y. (Literary Misc., Vs.) $10 a poem, Pub. 
Science and Invention, 53 Park Place, N. Y- (Popular Sci. Misc.) Prizes, %4 cent up, Pub. 


Scientific American, Woolworth Bldg., New York. (Sci., Mech.) Fair rates, Pub. 
Screenland, 145 W. 57th St., New York. (Photoplay Misc.) Fair rates, Pub. 
Secrets, Ulmer Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. (Sehsational confessions) Overstocked 


Social Progress, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago. (SS., Ser., Child training) ¥4 cent up, Pub. 
Southern Magazine, The, 156 5th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (Fic., Misc.) Low rates, Pub. 


Sportlife, Keith Theater, Philadelphia. (Sport Misc.) Inc. 
Sports Afield, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Outdoor Sports) Ind. 
Sports Graphie, 353 4th Ave., New York. (Sports, 1200 wds.) Fair rates, Pub. 
Stars and Stripes, The. Washington, D. C. (Soldiers’ Interests) Overstocked 
Stratford Monthly, The, 234 Boylston St., Boston. (Literary Misc.) Inc. 
Success, 251 4th Ave.. New York. (Inspirational Misc.) Good rates, Pub. 
Survey Graphic, 112 E. 19th St., New York. (Rev.) $10 a page, Pub. 
10 Story Book, 538 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (SS., Skits) $6 a story, - 

ne. 


Theatre Magazine, 2 W. 45th St. New York. (Theatrical) 
Thrift, 797 Beacon St., Boston. (Thrift Misc.) Inc. 
Today’s Housewife, 134 E. 70th St.. New York. (Women’s Misc.) __ ¥% to 1 cent, Pub. 
Town and Countrv, 389 5th Ave., New York. (Local. Misc., Gossip) Inc. 
Town Topics, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (SS., Gossip, Skits, Vs.. Society) 1 cent up, Pub. 
Travel. 7 W 16th St.. New Vork (Travel, Misc.) 1 cent, Pith. 


True Detcctive Tales, 800 N. Clark St., Chicago. (Fic. and fact) Up to 1 cent, Pub. 
True Romances, 1926 Broadway, New York. (Fic. based on truth) 2 cents, Pub. 
True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New York. (True stories only) 2 cents, Pub. 
U. S. Air Service, 339 Star Bldg., Washington, D. C. (Aviation, Fic., Misc.) % cent, Acc. 
Variety, 1536 Broadway, New York. (Theatrical) Inc. 
Weird Tales, 325 N. Capital Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. (Fiction) Low rates, Pub. (Slow) 
Western Sportologue. 709 Union League Bldg.. Los Angeles. (Outdoor sports) % cent, Pub 
Wheeler Syndicate, 373 4th Ave. E. New York. (Fic.) Overstocked 
World Traveler, The Biltmore, New York. (Travel Narratives) Up to $25 Ea., Acc. 
Yale Review, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. (Com., Art, Sci.) Good rates, Pub. 
LIST C 


Trade and class publications. 


Advertising and Selling Fortnightly, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. New York Upto2cents, Pub. 
American Hebrew, 19 W. 44th St., New York. (Jewish Misc., Fic.) ¥% cent up, Pub. 
American School Board Journal, 129 Michigan St., Milwaukee. (Ed.) Fair rates, Pub. 
American Mutual Magazine, 142 Berkeley St., Boston. (Brief Bus. Misc.) 1 to 5 cents, Acc. 


Antiques, 683 Atlantic Ave.. Boston. (Collectors Misc.) Up to 2 cents, Pub. 
Aerial Age. Madison Ave and 4th St.. New York. (Aviation) Tne. 
Arts and Decoration, 45 W. 45th St. New York. (Art) 1 to 3 cents, Pub. 
Bankers’ Monthly, Rand McNally & Co., Chicago. (Bus.) 1 cent, _ 

nc. 


Raptist, The. 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Rel. Misc.) 
Renziger’s Magazine, 36 Barclay St., New York. (Catholic novels only) Inc. 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines. (Gardening, landscaping up to 2000) 1 cent up, Acc. 


Billboard, 25 Opera Pl., Cincinnati, Ohio. (Theatrical) 1 cent up, Pub. 
Catholic World, 120 W. 60th St., New York. (Catholic Misc.) : Inc. 
Canadian Countryman, 178 Richmond St., W., Toronto. (SS., Agr., Misc.) YZ cent, Pub. 


Capper Publications, The, Topeka, Kans. (Agr. Misc.) __ 3. ¥% to 1 cent, Acc. 
Chauffeur, The, 239 W. 30th St. N. Y. (Prof. drivers, Fic., Vs., Misc., 2000) | 1 cent, Acc. 
Child Welfare Magazine, 7700 Lincoln Drive, Philadelphia.. Fair rates, Acc. 


Christian Endeavor World, 31 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. (Rel., Misc.) % cent, Acc. 
Christian Guardian, 299 Queen St. W., Toronto, Ont. (Misc. up to 1500 wds.) 1/3 to Ic., Acc. 
Christian Herald, 91-103 Bible House, New York. (Rel. and Gen. Misc.) Upto 5 cents, Pub. 
Christian Standard, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. (Rel.) I 
Churchman, 2 W. 47th St., New York. (Rel. Misc.) 


ne. 
Inc. 
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Columbia, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. (Catholic Misc., SS.) Fair rates, Pub. 


Congregationalist & Christian World, 14 Beacon St., Boston. (Kel. Misc.) Inc. 
Continent, The, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (Rel. Misc., Presbyterian) Fair rates, Acc. 
Country Gentleman, Curtis Pub. Co., Philadelphia. (Agr., Misc., Fic.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Urama, The, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (Theatre, Plays, etc.) No payment 
Editor & Publisher, 1117 World Bldg., New York. (Newspaper Tr. Jour.) $2. column, Pub. 
Etude, The, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Music) Fair rates, Pub. 
Farm and Home, Springfield, Mass. (Agr. Misc., SS., Vs.) ¥%4 to 1 cent, Acc. & Pub. 


Farm and Fireside, 381 4th Ave. N. Y, (Agr. Misc., 1500-2000) Market practically closed 
Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Texas. (Agr. and Animal Misc.) Varying rates, up to lc., or more 


farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. (Agr. Misc.) 1 cent, Acc. 
Farm Mechanics, 1827 Prairie Ave., Chicago. (Agr- Misc., 100 to 400) ¥ cent, Pub. 
Farm, Stock and Home, 830 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. (Agr.) Inc. 
Farmer, 57 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. (Agr., Misc.) Up to 1 cent, Acc. 
Field and Stream, 25 W. 45th St., New York. (Outdoor Sports) 1 cent, Acc. 
Field liiustrated, The, 425 5th Ave., New York. (Outdoor Misc., Agr.) 1 cent, Pub. 
Forbes Magazine, 120 5th Ave., New York. (Bus., Misc.) _ 1 cent, Pub. 
Ford Car Trade Journal, Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. Fair rates, Pub. 
Ford Owner and Dealer, Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee. (Ford Misc.) Good rates, Pub. 
Fordson, The, 10 Peterboro West, Detroit. (Auto Misc.) Up to 2u%4c., Ace. 
Fur News and Outdoor World, 370 7th Ave., N. Y. (Hunting) Low rates, Pub. 
Good Hardware, 912 Broadway, New York. (Trade Misc.) 1 to 2 cents, Acc. 
Highway Magazine, 209 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (Road construction) %4 to2 cents, Pub. 
How to Sell, 443 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Salesmen’s Misc.) 1 cent, Pub. 
Inland Printer, 632 Sherman St., Chicago. (Tr. Jour.) Inc. 
International Studio, 49 W. 45th St., New York. (Art) Up to 2% cents, Pub. 
Journal of the Outdoor Life, 370 7th Ave., New York. (Anti-Tuberculosis) Ind. 
Judicious Advertising, 400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (National Adv.) ¥% cent, Pub. 
Light, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. (Elec. Tr. Jour.) Fair rates, Acc. 
Lincoln, The, 10 Peterboro West, Detroit. (Auto Misc.) Up to 74 cents, Acc. 
Magnificat, 435 Union St., Manchester, N. H. (Catholic, Misc.) ¥ cent, Acc. 
Motor Boating, 119 W. 4th St., New York. (Mech.) Inc. 
Motor Life, 1056 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. (Mech., Misc.) 1¥% cents, Pub. 
Musician, 2720 Grand Central Terminal, New York. ¥% cent, Pub. 
Musical America, 501 5th Ave., New York. $3.50 column, Pub. 
Musical Courier, 437 5th Ave., New York. Y cent, Pub. 
Musical Leader, 618 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. Inc. 


National Printer-Journalist, Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee. (Trade Jour) % to] cent, Pub. 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. (Ed.) Fair rates, Pub. 
Ohio Farmer, 1011 Cleveland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. (Agr., Misc., Fic.) Fair rates, Pub. 
Photo Era, 367 Boylston St., Boston. (Camera Craft) Inc 
Popular Educator, 50 Broomfield St., Boston. (Ed.) $2.50 a column, Pub 
Popular Finance, 15 Moore St., New York. (Fic., Bus. Misc.) Closed market 
Poster, The, 307 S. Green St., Chicago. (Advertising) 1to4 cents, Pub. 
Presbyterian, The, 1217 Market St., Philadelphia. (Rel. Misc.) Inc. 
Primary Education, 50 Bromfield St., Boston. (Ed.) $2.50 a column, Pub. 
Printer’s Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York. (Advertising, Bus.) 2 to 10 cents, Pub. 
Progressive Grocer, 912 Broadway, New York. (Trade Misc.) 1 to 2 cénts, Acc. 
Rays from the Rose Cross, Oceanside, Calif. (Rel., Occultism) Rarely pays cash 
Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Department store Misc.) 1 cent, Acc. 


Rural Trade, 8th and Jackson, Topeka, K. (Storekeepers’ Mis., 500 to 700 wds.) 1 cent, Pub. 


Salesman’s Journal, The, 117 W. 61st St., New York. (Bus. and Money) % cent up, Pub. 
Salesology. 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. (Salesmen’s Tr. Jour.) Inc. 


Specialty Salesman Magazine, South Whitley, Ind. (SS. Misc.) ¥% to 1 cent, Acc. 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. (Fic., Agr. Misc.) ¥% cent up, Acc. 
Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia. (Rel. Misc.) $4 per M., Acc. 


Sunday School World, The, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Rel. Misc.) ¥% cent., Acc. 
System, Cass, Huron and Erie Sts., Chicago. (Bus. Misc.) 1 cent up 
System on the Farm, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (Agr. Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 


Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 38 W. 32d St., New York. (Medical) Fair rates 
Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. (Agr. Misc., Juv. Fic.) ¥%4 to 1 cent, Acc. & Pub- 
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Get Yours While They Last!! 


Last month we offered Author and Journalist Readers one of the 
greatest bargains ever made in Kraft Manuscript Envelopes. The response 
was gratifying, but we still have a supply on hand from which we can 
ship you. We will not fill orders when stock which has been set aside 


— 


for this Great Sale is exhausted. Get Yours Now--- 
We will send POSTPAID to any address in the United States or 
Possessions 


300 Kraft Manuscript Envelopes for Only $1.20 


We send two sizes in the envelopes---half No. 10’s and half No. 11’s, 
suitable for all manuscripts folded twice. These goods are manufactured 
from clean, fresh, high-grade stock, every envelupe perfect. Kraft en- 
velopes are the strongest made. They will carry your manuscript safely 
for a greater distance than will any other. Get a whole year’s supply 
agp fine, strong Krafts while they are available at this extremely low 
price. 


NOTE: If 300 envelopes are more than you need at present, we 
will send you POSTPAID 50 of each size for only 50c. 


Look at This Bargain in Manuscript Materials! 


We defy competition on the following offer! We do not believe you 
can duplicate these materials for from two to three times the amount we 
ask, 


Until the First of January we will send you a carton of high-grade 
materials consisting of the following: 


500 sheets Yorke 20-lb. White Bond manuscript paper, size 
814x11 
500 sheets yellow copy paper 
50 sheets Western Bond 24-lb., one of the finest papers made 
100 Kraft MS. envelopes (50 10’s and 50 11’s) 


Bargain Price Postpaid, Only $2.10 


If you have a writer friend, nothing would be moré acceptable than 
one of these cartons of fine material. Have us send one to that friend 
upon whose Christmas Present it has been so hard to decide. We will 
inclose a card with your name and best wishes. But don’t forget to get 
one of these packages for yourself. 


READ THIS GUARANTEE: Send for what you wish of the offers 
above, and if they do not please you in every particular, you may re- 
turn and we will refund the full purchase price. We guarantee that 
your package will reach you in perfect condition. We shall be glad to 
send samples to those who wish them. 


Order Now While Our Stock is Complete 


WESTATE SALES COMPANY 


BUTLER, OKLAHOMA 
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OLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL 

WEEKLY, needs 200-600 word human- 
interest, thumbnail articles, personality 
sketches, and other short items off the beaten 
track and of interest to EVERYBODY. 
Minimum rate: 8 cents a word; photographs 
$5.00. 416 W. 13th Street, New York. 


THE WRITER’S OFFICE 
Bow 82, Quincy, Illinois 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, REVISED, 


MARKETED 


“The work is beautifully done and 
your rates most reasonable.” 


AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


All kinds of manuscripts revised and typed in 
correct form for publisher. 


Samples and prices on request. 
Vv. C. WALES 
99 McNaughton St. Rochester, N. Y. 


“THE WRITER” is the only English maga- 
zine of its kind. It gives all the English Mar- 
kets for your work, and up-to-date information 
about the British Press. Also a great deal of 
inside information for those who want to get 
into the English market. 30 cents monthly, 
post free. Abbey House, Westminster, England. 


Reliable Sales 
Service for Authors 


In response to many requests by those em- 
ploying The Author & Journalist criticism 
service and by others, The Author & Jour- 
nalist has established a reliable 


Manuscript Selling Agency 


Each manuscript submitted to the qpener 
must be accompanied by a reading fee of 
$1.00 for the first 5000 words, 20 cents for 
each thousand words additional. 

In offering this service we do not claim to 
have any mysterious influence with editors 
nor do we guarantee the sale of a manu- 
script. We do have a closer knowledge of 
the immediate market needs than most 
writers. We arantee only to devote hon- 
est and intelligent effort to selling manu- 
scripts accepted for purpose, as 
promptly as possible. 

The reading fee entitles the writer to a brief 
criticism of his manuscript if it is not accep- 
ted for marketing. This service will attempt 
to market only. short-stories, novels and ar- 
ticles which are considered likely to sell. For 
selling a manuscript 15 per cent of the 
amount paid by the magazine is charged; 
minimum commission, $3.00. 

The service is open to non-subscribers 
well as subscribers. Address: 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. The Author & 
Journalist, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Literary Market Tips 
(Continued from Page 3) 


The Torchbearer and The Haversack, 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn., E. B. Chappell, Jr,, 
editor, states: “On account of space limitations 
we are forced to limit our stories to not more than 
2500 words. Articles (with photos if possible) 
should be from 200 to 1400 words. We are con- 
stantly in need of good fiction written from the 
point of view of a virile, wide-awake, fourteen- 
year-old boy or girl, brief accounts of unusual boy 
or .girl activities, nature and science articles, and 
accounts of boys and girls (including grown-up 
boys and girls) who are accomplishing things 
worth while. Manuscripts are either paid for or 
returned usually within two weeks of receipt.” 
—— publications pay from $4 to $5 per thousand 
words. 


Advertising and Selling Fortnightly, 52 Vander- 
bilt Avenue, New York, Frederick C. Kendall, 
editor, states: “Advertising and Selling was pur- 
chased by us last spring, and we purchased no 
liabilities of any kind—nothing but the assets. Mr. 
Eberhard did not come with the paper nor did he 
remain with the former publisher, Mr. Glad Hen- 
derson, who is still in business at 5941 Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal Building, New York.” Authors are 
advised to get in touch with Mr. Henderson con- 
cerning difficulties arising previous to the pur- 
chasing of the magazine by Mr. Kendall. 


Boy Life, Station N, Box 5, Cincinnati; uses a 
number of very short items on activities of boys 
at work and play, pictures of birds and other wild 
life—also short-stories for boys. Being a weekly, 
it uses considerable material along these lines, pay- 
ing about %-cent a word on publication. Publi- 
cation is rarely long delayed. 


Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Avenue, New York, 
is reported by a contributor to pay no attention to 
inquiries. 

Fantasia, 6512 Monterey, S. Pasadena, Calif, 
George Hill Hodel, editor, writes: “Due to a 
stenographic error you were misinformed as 
to the date of our award of prizes, information 
about which you published in the October issue. 
The prizes of $50 each for the best short poem, the 
best prose sketch \of a hundred words, the best 
one-act play and the best art sketch appearing im 
Fantasia will be awarded following the publica- 
tion of the first twelve issues, and not by Febru- 
ary of 1925, as first announced.” 


Marriage, 220 W. Jefferson Street, Blooming- 
ton, Ill., has suspended publication. 


Auction Bridge and Mah Jong Magazine, 149 
Broadway, New York, has been discontinued. 


75c per thou- 
with carbon copy. Criticism. revision and 
advice regarding markets. Rates on request. 
All work done by experts and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


A. W. Coleman, Authors’ Representative 
Allendale, S. C. 
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The Sunday School Board, Southern Baptist 
Convention, Nashville, Tenn., publishers of a num- 
ber of boys’ and girls’ papers, send a card acknowl- 
edging receipt of manuscripts, and all manuscripts 
received during any calendar month are examined 
and returned or paid for between the tenth and 
fifteenth of next month. Rates paid are very 
low, usually about 14-cent a word. 


Wallace's Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, uses no 
yerse and buys only short articles on agricultural 
subjects and an occasional article or short-story 
for boy and girl readers of the teen age, accord- 
ing to printed announcements. 


Caveat has changed its address from 625 Locust 
Street to 719 Buder Building, Seventeenth and 
eet, Streets, St. Louis. It is overstocked with 
material. 


United Press, Limited, writes to contributors 
from 17, Tooks Court, Cursitor Street, London, 
E. C. 4, that it is unable to consider submitted 
material owing to the firm being in compulsory 
liquidation and the fact that all publications have 
been suspended. 

The American Mutual Magazine has moved from 
245 State Street, to 142 Berkeley Street, Boston. 


The Gerlach-Barklow Co., greeting card pub- 
lishers of Joliet, Ill., are reported to have absorbed 
the P. F. Volland Co. of Chicago. 

Rural Mechanics, United Publishing Co., 1411-13 
Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Missouri, E. A. 
Weishaar, editor, states: “Payment for or return 
of material will be made as soon as possible after 
its acceptance or refusal.” Rural Mechanics uses 
a large number of “short cuts,” -etc., with drawings, 
paying 34 cent a word. 

Photo Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, New Hamp- 
shire, published by A. H. Beardsley, according to 
a contributor does not pay for articles. 

T N T, TNT Publishing Co., formerly of 
Fresno, Calif., a magazine using very short items 
of humor, wit and satire, has changed its address 
to 418 Lissner Building, Los Angeles. 


The Sneer, John Class, editor, Box 56, Upper 
Sandusky, Ohio, “is to be discontinued,” writes an 
assistant editor. “The editor is retaining all pre- 
viously accepted manuscripts, and is returning 

which arrived after November 2.” Prompt 
Payment will be made for those retained. Please 
make this announcement in your magazine.” 


WANTED 


Manuscripts for typing, by experienced typ- 
Accuracy, neatness and prompt returns 

guaranteed, 50c per 1000 words, carbon in- 

cluded. Poems 3c per line. < 


PEARL BATHURST 
R. 2, Natoma, Kansas 


WRITERS SHOULD READ BEST 
BOOKS 


nent can rent late fiction, classics, text- 
ooks on writing, etc., from our library for 
_ few cents. List free. 


Cyril J. Conrad 
(34) Altoona, Penn. 


THE LITERARY BUSINESS 
AND ; 

SERVICE BUREAU FoR WRITERS: 
OF 

JAMES REEVE 


Franklin, Ohio 
(Founder and former editor of The Editor.) 


Careful editorial reading and constructive} 
criticism of manuscripts. Editing and revi- 
sion when required. Advice and assistance 
toward publication. Correspondence invited 
upon all matters connected with literary 
work. 


The charges for Reading, Letter of Crit-: 
icism, and Advice Regarding Markets are as | 
follows for prose manuscripts: J 
t 

1,000 words or less, $1.00; 1,000 to 2,000 j 
words, $1.60; 2,000 to 3,000 words, $2.25; 3,000 | 
to 4,000 words, $3.00; 4,000 to 5,000 words, 
$3.75. 


Over 5,000 words in one manuscript, and. 
up to 40,000 words, 50 cents for each addi-.' 
tional thousand words. For manuscripts of 
greater length,.40 cents for each additional © 
1,000 words. 


Verse, 3 cents per line, with minimum ° 
charge of $1.50. Typing of manuscript under | 
my personal direction, 60c per 1,000 words. 
75 cents per thousand with one carbon copy. 


| 
| 
| 


Also publisher of text-books for writers. 
Each of the books named here I personally 
recommend as of definite’ value to literary © 
workers: 


1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts.......... $2.50. 
The Writer’s Book 2.50 | 
Modern Photoplay Writing ............ - 3.00 | 
_ The Art of Inventing Characters........ 2.50 ~ 
The 36 Dramatic Situations ............ - 1.80 « 
The Technique of Fiction Writing...... 1.75 
Practical Authorship 1.50 
88 Ways to Make Money by Writing.... 1.20 
Writing for the Trade Press............ 1.00 
Rhymes and Meters 75 
The Manuscript Record ............+++ 
The Way Into Print 50 
Fiction Writer’s Workshop ...........++ 65 
What Editors Want 
How to Be a 25 
Plotting the Short Story...........-..+. 1.00 
‘How to Write a Short Story............ .65 


Descriptive catalogue of thirty helpful 
books for writers sent on request. 


JAMES KNAPP REEVE, 
6 Alexander Bldg., Franklin, Ohio 
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N the last analysis, securing a publisher for 
your work is the test of your ability and the 
reward for your effort. 


To attain success, you must have a practical 


understanding of short-story technique and thor- 
ough development of your ability. . Fiction-writ- 
ing is a profession that may be compared with 
the legal, medical or any other profession. At- 
tainment is secured not through study alone, but 
through supervised training. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S SIMPLI- 
FIED TRAINING COURSE offers an intensive 
and practical period of training in writing stories 
of the types that are today in demand by the 
various fiction-magazines. 


The student-writer may, through the S. T. C., 
prepare himself to reach the general fiction mag- 
azines or the purely literary periodicals. Whether 
the “business of writing” or “self-expression” be 
your goal, the Simplified Training Course will 
prepare you. 


Are You Selling 
Your Stories 


The S. T. C. gives the student-writer profes- 
sional training directed toward the end of writ- 
ing salable stories. 


The necessary technique is simplified and only 
essentials are dealt with. By thorough, personal 
guidance, the student-writer is made aware of his — 
shortcomings and ability, and he is helped to help 
himself. Training of the type we have developed 
is interesting and stimulating and may be ob- 
tained in no other way than through the Simpli- 
fied Training Course. The course is based upon 
the most substantial modern psychological princi- 
ples. Each student’s individuality is taken into 
consideration and he is trained according to his 
special aptitude. 


The S. T. C. is fully described in the free book- 
let, “Short-Story Technique by the New Method.” 
It contains sample pages from the instruction ma- 
terial, showing the clear and definite manner in 
which the necessary technique is presented. The 
booklet will show you the way to successful 
authorship. We will be glad to send you a copy. 
The coupon below is for your convenience. 


Let us tell you about a great new feature that has 
just been added to the course. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
8. T. O. Dept., 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Please send me, without obligation on 


full information about the Simp 
Short-Story Writing. 


my part, your 
booklet, “‘Short-Story Technique by the New Method,” and 
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